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INTRODUCTION 

Not  New.Jm  proving 

Education  to  Careers  (etc)  has  been  a vehicle  for  partnering  within  communities  to  provide  all 
learners  with  an  education  that  prepares  them  for  life.  When  building  and  maintaining  partnerships 
and  facing  the  constant  changes  within  communities,  it  is  critical  to  consider  all  youth.  The  four  goals 
established  by  etc  provides  a framework  from  which  to  work.  Serving  all  learners  requires  knowledge 
of  what  is  needed  and  what  is  being  done  for  every  person,  including  those  with  disabilities. 

This  resource  is  intended  to  enhance  and  expand  what  is  already  taking  place  within  communities.  It 
is  designed  to  help  partnerships  ensure  that  students  with  disabilities,  parents/guardians,  and  local 
organizations  are  involved  with  etc  activities.  It  is  also  designed  to  promote  the  participation  and 
collaboration  of  students,  parents/guardians  and  disability  organizations.  The  important  thing  to 
remember  is  that  to  serve  individuals  with  disabilities  DOES  NOT  mean  to  do  everything  differently  or 
in  addition  to  what  is  currently  planned.  Take  a look  at  the  four  goals  and  questions  and  consider 
each  one.  How  do  the  activities  you  already  do  in  your  area  address  these  issues?  What  does  your 
etc  partnership  do  to  facilitate  quality  educational  experiences  that  include  students  with  disabilities? 
Improving  outcomes  for  all  learners  is  continuous  work  and  this  resource  will  provide  guidance  for  on- 
going improvement. 

The  arrangement  and  content  of  this  document  is  designed  with  busy  practitioners  in  mind.  Each 
section  has  easily  accessed  information  with  clearly  marked  assists  and  resources.  The  sections  are 
described  briefly  here. 

Section  I:  Quick  Reference  for  etc  partnership  Coordinators 

This  Section  is  particularly  for  etc  Coordinators  to  reference  quickly.  The  activities,  frequently  asked 
questions,  and  references  contained  here  are  a practical  and  easy  access  to  improvement  options. 

Section  II:  Background  and  Reference  Information 

This  section  is  designed  to  provide  background  on  the  status  and  potential  of  individuals  with 
disabilities  in  education  and  work.  Those  seeking  greater  depth  of  information  for  further  study  will 
find  this  a helpful  resource. 

Section  III:  Resources 

Chapter  transparency  masters,  strategies,  handouts,  transition  planning  directory,  and  websites 
comprise  this  section.  These  resources,  combined  with  the  many  included  in  Sections  I and  II,  are 
products  gleaned  by  Project  Staff  in  collaboration  with  practitioners  throughout  the  State  and  from 
research  of  the  literature. 
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Illinois  Education  To  Career  Goals 

and  Questions  to  be  Considered  when  Including  Youth  with  Disabilities  in  etc 


Goal  1:  Each  and  every  student  is  involved  in  a comprehensive  career  develop- 
ment system  that  includes  continuous  career  awareness  and  exploration  activi- 
ties, K-16. 


1.  What  is  a "comprehensive  career 
development  system?"  What  career  activities 
should  learners  with  disabilities  expect? 

What  barriers  prevent  them  from 
participating? 

2.  What  career  awareness  activities  are  currently 
being  implemented  for  learners  with 
disabilities  in  elementary  schools  (K-6)? 


3.  What  career  exploration  activities  are  currently 
being  implemented  for  learners  with 
disabilities  in  middle  and/or  high  schools? 

4.  What  roles  do  families  and  community 
members  play  in  providing  career  awareness 
and  exploration  activities? 

5.  Who  is  responsible  for  designing  and 
implementing  a comprehensive  career 
development  system  for  learners  with 
disabilities? 


Goal  2:  Each  and  every  student  receives  instruction  appropriate  for  their  grade 
based  on  curriculum  that  integrates  academic  content  and  workplace  skills, 
addresses  rigorous  standards,  and  helps  them  achieve  their  maximum  potential. 


1.  To  what  extent  is  academic  content  integrated 
with  workplace  skills?  Cite  examples. 

2.  What  standards  are  now  in  place  and  how  are 
they  being  used? 

3.  Where  are  academic  content  standards 
translated  into  meaningful  curriculum/ 
instruction? 


4.  What  professional  development  activities  exist 
to  train  teachers  how  to  integrate  curriculum? 

5.  How  can  we  promote/encourage/support 
curriculum  efforts  to  integrate  academic 
content  with  workplace  skills? 
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1.  Is  there  a unified  plan  that  guides  learners 
with  disabilities  through  the  transition 
process?  Are  the  learners  and  their  families 
involved  in  the  planning?  Are  there  written 
plans,  a checklist,  and  a particular  process  to 
follow? 

2.  Who  is  responsible  for  facilitating  learners 
with  disabilities’  transition  from  education  into 
employment? 

3.  What  support  services  exist  to  help  learners 
with  disabilities  move  from  school  into  the 
world  of  work? 


How  are  learners  with  disabilities  prepared/ 
oriented  to  the  transition  process? 

5.  a.)  Who  monitors  the  transition  process  to 
determine  if  learners  with  disabilities  or 
employers  need  technical  assistance  or 
support  in  the  transition  process? 

b.)  Who  conducts  the  follow-up  activities  to 
ensure  successful  transition  for  learners  with 
disabilities? 


Goal  3:  Each  and  every  student  is  assisted  in  making  smooth 
transitions  between  levels  of  education  into  employment. 

4. 


Goal  4:  Each  and  every  student  has  access  to  progressive  community/work-based 
learning  opportunities. 


1.  Do  learners  with  disabilities  engage  in  a 
community/work-based  activities?  How  are 
matches  made  between  learners  and 
community  sites? 

2.  How  are  employers  being  prepared  to  provide 
work-based  learning  opportunities  for  learners 
with  disabilities? 

3.  How  are  learners  with  disabilities  prepared  to 
participate  in  meaningful  community/work- 
based  learning  projects? 


4.  What  is  the  follow-up  process  for  learners  with 
disabilities  and  for  the  employer  following  the 
completion  of  the  opportunity? 

5.  Who  is  responsible  for  developing  community 
sites  so  that  work-based  learning  can  take 
place? 
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SECTION  I: 

Quick  Reference  for 
Education  to  Careers 
Coordinators 


This  Quick  Reference  section  is  specifically  designed  to 
provide  etc  Coordinators  with  quick  access  to 
resources  for  including  individuals  with  disabilities  in 
etc  activities.  The  content  of  Quick  Reference  chapters 
is  coordinated  with  that  of  Section  II  chapters  of  the 
same  titles.  Topic  areas  for  the  chapters  include: 

1.  Disability  in  America  in  the  21st  Century:  Status, 
Structure  and  Policy 

2.  Learner  and  Family  Involvement 

3.  Learner-Focused  Planning,  Career  Development, 
and  Applied  Learning 

4.  Business  and  Community  Involvement 


Each  Quick  Reference  chapter  contains  the  following 
convenient  assistance  guides: 

• Chapter  Goals, 

• Suggested  Activities  to  Meet  Goals, 

• Frequently  Asked  Questions,  and 

• Resources. 


Quick  Reference 

for 

Education  to  Careers  Coordinators 


Users  of  this  Quick  Reference  are  invited  to  use  and/or  adapt  any  activities  for  professional 
development  activities,  and  to  disseminate  any  information  to  instructors,  administrators, 
counselors,  community  members,  parents,  and  other  stakeholders.  Some  possible  uses  for  the 
resource  follow. 

f§!  Suggested  Uses  For  This  Resource 


■ Provide  professional  development 
(workshops,  panel  discussions,  Q&A,  etc.)  on 
any  of  the  mentioned  topics  to  appropriate 
individuals  or  groups,  using  the  information 
provided  in  each  section. 

■ Disseminate  resources  to  etc  stakeholders 
and  invite  them  to  etc  professional 
development  activities. 

■ Reproduce  the  content  of  a topic  area  in 
whole  or  part  and  share  the  information  with 
stakeholders. 

■ Create  a resource  for  your  own  etc 
Partnership,  using  the  information  provided. 
The  resource  may  take  the  form  of  an 
informational  flyer,  poster,  bookmark,  school 
display,  or  pamphlet. 

■ Lead  the  etc  Partnership  in  becoming  familiar 
with  local,  state,  and  national  legislators.  You 
may  locate  legislators  by  visiting  the  web  at 
http://www.state.il.us/state/legis/.  Share 
information  with  legislators  to  help  improve 
education  and  employment  opportunities  and 
outcomes  for  learners  with  disabilities. 


■ Conduct  training  workshops  (i.e.,  advocating 
for  their  children,  legal  issues,  and 
employability  opportunities)  for  parents  of 
learners  with  disabilities  and  provide  venues  for 
parent  networking. 

■ Share  content  from  this  section  with  parents 
to  increase  and  improve  communication  with 
the  Partnership. 

■ Create  a parent  survey  (sample  survey 
included)  to  assess  current  communication 
and  involvement  levels.  Analyze  data  and 
coordinate  follow-up  actions  to  meet  parent 
needs. 

■ Familiarize  parents  new  to  the  area  and 
parents  who  speak  English  as  their  second 
language  with  etc  initiatives  and  projects. 

■ Provide  section  information  to  business  and 
community  members  during  professional 
development  activities  (i.e.,  employer  and 
community  breakfasts). 

■ Create  an  etc  listserv  to  encourage  frequent 
sharing  of  etc  activities,  success  stories,  etc. 
Ensure  that  all  businesses  and  community 
organizations  are  part  of  your  listserv 
audience. 
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fH  Who  5hould  be  at  the  Partnering  Table? 

As  etc  Partnerships  and  Coordinators  serve  many  audiences  in  education  and  employment,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  following  key  people/organizations  remain  informed  and  involved  with  all  etc 

activities: 


■ etc  Partnership  personnel 

■ Learners  with  and  without  disabilities 

■ Parents/guardians 

■ Regular  and  special  educators 

■ School  counselors 

■ School  administrators  (principals,  deans, 
system  directors,  career  deans, 
superintendents,  etc.) 

■ Student  organizations 

■ Disability  organizations 


Chamber  of  Commerce  representatives 
Local  business  and  industry  representatives 
Civic  groups 
Parent  organizations 
Community  colleges/universities 
Representatives  from  Centers  for  Independent 
Living 

■ Representatives  from  Office  of  Rehabilitation 
Services 

■ Members  of  Transition  Planning  Committees 

■ Career  and  technical  education  personnel 
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CHAPTER  1 


Disability  in  America  in  the  21st  Century: 
Status,  Structure,  and  Policy 

Quick  Reference! 

0 GOALS  FOR  THIS  CHAPTER: 

1.  To  have  a working  knowledge  of  specific  disabilities  in  order  to  facilitate  communication  with 
others  and  combat  disability  myths  and  stereotypes. 

2.  To  have  a working  knowledge  of  disability  legislation  and  it’s  implications  for  Education  to 
Careers  (etc)  Coordinators. 

3.  To  continue  to  advocate  and  provide  an  inclusive  environment  for  all  learners  and 
stakeholders  in  etc  Partnerships. 


0 SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  TO  MEET  GOALS: 


■ Remain  current  on  issues  and  legislation 
(click  on  http://www.state.il.us/state/legis/ 
for  Illinois  information  and  Congressional 
links)  regarding  learners  with  disabilities  and 
share  this  information  with  etc  stakeholders. 

■ Reproduce  and  share  the  Disability 
Legislation  Overview  in  the  back  of  this 
section  that  explains  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA), 

Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA),  and 
Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

■ Browse  http://www.state.il.us/state/ 
educate/  for  current  legislation  and 
information  affecting  Illinois’  education  and 
workforce  development. 

■ For  current  special  education  legislation, 
surf  ISBE’s  website  at  http:// 
www.isbe.net/spec-ed/ 
spedlegislation.htm. 


■ With  your  etc  Partnership,  create  a letter 
advocating  or  commending  support  of  certain 
legislative  actions. 

■ Brainstorm  ways  in  which  the  etc  Partnership 
could  support  learners  with  disabilities; 
prioritize  and  refine  the  ideas,  and  put  them  in 
writing! 

■ Develop  action  plans  that  empower  learners 
and/or  professionals  assisting  learners  in 
achieving/affecting  successful  education  and 
employment  outcomes.  See  the  attached 
sample  of  an  action  plan  as  a model. 

■ Establish  networks  among  professional 
organizations,  associations  related  to 
disabilities,  and  the  etc  Partnership. 
Suggested  organizations  and  contact 
information  are  listed  on  the  next  two  pages. 

■ Introduce  yourself  and  the  etc  Partnership  to 
newcomers  in  your  region.  See  the  attached 
sample  Introduction  Memo. 
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Q.  How  do  I fit  these  activities  into  what 
I’m  doing  now? 

Your  etc  Partnership  may  be  structured  to 
include  all  of  these  suggestions,  but  many  are 
not.  To  ensure  that  you  are  including  learners 
with  disabilities,  examine  existing  practices, 
choose  a listed  activity,  or  create  your  own 
that  coincides  with  your  Partnership’s  current 
activities.  For  example,  many  Partnerships 
organize  and  host  their  own  etc  conferences 
and  professional  development  sessions. 
Incorporate  professional  development  strands 
that  specifically  relate  to  disability  issues 
and/or  would  result  in  better  serving  learners 
with  disabilities. 

Q.  Do  I have  etc  funds  that  can  be  used 
for  these  activities? 

Yes,  there  are  funds  available.  Because  etc 
is  designed  for  each  and  every  learner,  etc 
funding  can  be  used  toward  these  activities. 
However,  many  of  the  suggestions  listed  or 
ideas  brainstormed  from  your  Partnership  may 
be  free  of  cost.  Consider  collaborating  with 
schools  and  sharing  financial  resources. 

Q.  Where  do  I begin  in  better  serving 
learners  with  disabilities? 

Many  etc  Partnerships  do  a great  job 
supporting  the  " All  Means  All"  philosophy  and 
could  be  considered  model  Partnerships  in 


serving  learners  with  disabilities!  For 
Partnerships  striving  to  better  include  these 
learners,  it  is  suggested  to  first  get  involved  in 
meetings  already  taking  place  in  your  area. 

Ask  for  a few  minutes  on  the  agenda  to  briefly 
explain  etc,  your  role  as  Coordinator, 
functions  of  your  partnership,  and  your  desire 
to  collaborate  with  various  organizations. 
Share  your  interest  in  coordinating  activities 
with  disability  groups/organizations.  Creating 
a strong  network  and  maintaining  open 
communication  will  quickly  lend  itself  to  future 
opportunities. 

Q.  How  can  I involve  people  who  are 
resistant  to  this  topic? 

People  who  are  resistant  are  generally  afraid, 
misinformed,  have  had  negative  experiences, 
and/or  feel  it  is  not  their  “role.”  Knowing 
this,  make  personal  contact  with  these 
individuals  and  consistently  invite  them  to  all 
etc  activities.  Send  them  information  on 
disabilities  and  ensure  that  all  of  the 
Partnership’s  promotional  materials  include 
images  of  people  with  disabilities.  Ask  them 
to  be  mentors  and/or  tutors  and  ask  if  they 
would  volunteer  to  be  job  shadowed  for  a day 
by  a student  with  a disability.  Facilitate  their 
partnering  with  disability  organizations  and 
groups,  highlighting  the  Partnership’s  positive 
involvement  with  these  groups. 
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# RESOURCES 


The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 

1110  North  Glebe  Road,  Suite  300 
Arlington,  VA  22201-5704 
Toll-free:  1-888-CEC-SPED 
Local:  703-620-3660 
TTY:  (text  only)  703-264-9446 
Fax:  703-264-9494 
http://www.cec.soed.org 

Illinois  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 

• Region  1 Director 

Dr.  Gary  Duzinski,  gduzinski@aol.com 

• Region  2 Director 

Mary  Anne  Prichard,  pmarvanne@aol.com 

• Region  3 Director 

Mary  Camp,  marel7@iuno.com 

• Region  4 Director 

Jeri  Wenberg,  wenbergi@mtsion.kl2.il.us 

• Region  5 Director 

Kathryn  Neu,  kneu@stclair.kl2.il .us 

• Region  6 Director 

Nancy  Elliot,  nelliot@midwest.net 

Office  of  Rehabilitation  Services  (ORS) 

http://www.state.il.us/agencv/dhs/rsnp.html 
Toll  Free  Assistance:  (800)  843-6154(V) 

(800)  47-6404  (TTY) 

The  ARC  of  Illinois 

http://www.thearcofil.org/ 


Statewide  Independent 
Living  Council  of  Illinois 

http://www.mvpage.onemain.com/silc/ 

Centers  for  Independent  Living  In  Illinois 

http://www.mvpage.onemain.com/silc/centers.htm 

Family  Resource  Center  on  Disabilities 

20  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Room  300 
Chicago,  IL  60604 
(800)  952-4199 
(312)  939-3513  (voice) 

(312)  939-3519  (TDD) 
http://www.FRCD.org/ 

Division  of  Specialized  Care  for  Children 

(800)  322-3722  (Voice/TDD) 
http://www.uic.edu/hsc/dscc 

Illinois  Association  for 

Social  Justice  and  Human  Rights  (IL-TASH) 

712  Westfield  Dr. 

St.  Charles,  IL  60175-3846 
Ph:  (630)  584-0970  or: 

Maureen  E.  Angell,  Chapter  Contact 
Illinois  State  University 
Campus  Box  5910 
Dept,  of  Special  Education 
Normal,  IL  61761-5910 
Business  Ph:  309-438-5562 
Fax:  (309)  438-8699 
meangel@ilstu.edu 


A 
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TIME  / TASK  CHART 


Committee: 

Education/Employment  Outcomes  for  Learners  with  Disabilities  Subcommittee 


Group  Members: 


What: 

When: 

Who: 

New: 

Tasks  to  be  completed 

Timeline 
for  completion 

Person(s) 

responsible 

Resources  needed 

1.  Review  current  opportuni- 
ties and  services  descrip- 
tions. 

2.  Develop  opportunities  and 
services  evaluation  tool. 

Sept.  30,  20 

Oct.  30,  20 

(Committee  chair 
and  members’ 
names  to  be 
added  in  this 
column) 

Opportunities  and 
services  descrip- 
tions, school 
personnel 

Sample  evaluation 
tools 

3.  Collect  and  examine  evalu- 
ation data. 

Jan.  15,  20 

Evaluation  tool 

4.  Tabulate  evaluation  data. 

Jan.  30,  20 

Evaluation  tool 
data 

5.  Make  opportunities  and 
services  decisions  based 
upon  report. 

Mar.  1,  20 

Evaluation  tool 
data  and  compiled 
results 

6.  Implement  new  programs, 
ideas,  and  services;  con- 
tinue good  programs  and 
services. 

Jun.  1,  20 

Personnel,  funding 
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Introduction  Memo 

Date 


Name 

Organization 
Street  Address 
City,  State  Zip 

Dear  Mr./Ms.  Last  Name: 

As  Coordinator  of  the  XYZ  Education  to  Careers  Partnership  in  City,  I would  like  to  introduce 
myself  and  briefly  explain  our  initiative  with  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  work  together,  ben- 
efiting all  learners  in  our  area. 

Education  to  Careers  (etc)  is  Illinois  promises  to  support  an  educational  system  that  will  prepare 
each  and  every  student  for  a successful  career,  etc  is  not  a class  or  curriculum,  it  is  a system  of 
schooling  that  integrates  academics  and  applied  learning  with  meaningful  career  development  so 
that  every  student  gets  a well-rounded,  relevant  education.  It  is  locally  driven  and  aimed  at  every 
student  in  every  grade,  from  early  elementary  school  through  college.  Our  goal  is  to  assist  in 
providing  a comprehensive  educational  system  that  includes  all  learners. 

There  are  39  Partnerships  across  Illinois  and  our  Partnership  location  is  1234  Main  Street.  Our 

next  Partnership  meeting  will  be  on at a.m./p.m.  and  I will  be  sending  an 

agenda  prior  to  the  meeting.  We  hope  you  can  attend  and  look  forward  to  meeting  and  working 
with  you. 

I am  enclosing  samples  of  materials  developed  by  our  Partnership  and  etc.  Please  share  with 
others  in  your  school/organization/business  and  let  me  know  if  I can  send  you  more!  Feel  free  to 
contact  me  at  (123)  555-1212,  fax  (123)  555-4545,  or  e-mail  jones@partner.com.  I look  forward 
to  hearing  from  you  soon! 

Sincerely, 

Your  name,  Title 
etc  Partnership  Name 

•i 

Enclosures 


f n 
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DISABILITY  LEGISLATION  OVERVIEW 

@ Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA)  P.L  101-336 


ADA  is  a civil  rights  law  that  provides  protections 
to  individuals  with  disabilities  in  the  areas  of 
education,  employment,  public  services,  public 
accommodations,  transportation,  and 
telecommunications.  The  key  tenets  of  the  ADA 
are  employers  and  schools  must  make 
reasonable  accommodations  to  enable  people 
with  disabilities  to  be  successful,  and  that 
community  facilities  that  are  accessible  to  the 
general  public  must  also  be  accessible  to 
persons  with  disabilities. 

One  common  misconception  of  the  ADA  is  that 
the  law  obligates  an  employer  to  hire  a less 
qualified  worker  with  a disability  over  a more 
qualified  worker  without  a disability.  The  law  is 
very  clear  that  an  employer  has  no  such 
obligation.  However,  employers  are  required  to 
make  “reasonable  accommodations”  for  an 
employee  as  long  as  the  employee  can  do  the 
essential  elements  of  his  or  her  job.  The 
“reasonable  accommodation”  is  something  that 
does  not  constitute  an  “undue  hardship”  on  an 
employer. 


Where  can  I go  for  more  information? 

❖ U.S.  Department  of  Justice  ADA  Homepage 
http://www.usdoi.gov/crt/ada/adahoml.htm 

❖ The  Consumer  Law  Page 
ADA  Questions  and  Answers 
http://consumerlawpage.com/brochure/ 
disab.shtml 

❖ Legal  and  Advocacy  Resources 
http://www.makoa.org/legal.htm 

❖ Disability  Discrimination 
Frequently  Asked  Questions 
http://www.nolo.com/encvclopedia/articles/ 
emp/emp3.html 
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O Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA)  RL.  105-17 


IDEA  is  legislation  that  provides  individuals  with 
disabilities  the  right  to  a free  and  appropriate 
public  education  (FAPE),  the  right  to  be  educated 
in  the  least  restrictive  environment  (LRE),  and  the 
right  to  an  individualized  education  program  (IEP). 
There  are  many  provisions  of  IDEA  that  assist 
and  safeguard  parents,  students  with  disabilities, 
school  districts,  and  others  involved  in  the 
educational  processes  of  learners  with 
disabilities. 

IDEA  also  ensures  transition  planning  for 
students  with  disabilities  by  the  time  the  learner 
reaches  14  years  of  age.  Transition  services  are 
defined  by  IDEA  as  a “coordinated  set  of 
activities  in  an  outcome-oriented  process  that 
promotes  movement  from  school  to  postschool 
activities.”  Schools  are  responsible  for  initiating 
transition  planning  with  students  and  their 
families,  so  that  the  student  attains  postschool 
outcomes  such  as  employment,  attending  a 
postsecondary  educational  program,  and/or 
participating  in  leisure  activities.  IDEA  also 
emphasizes  the  need  for  interagency  involvement 
in  transition  planning  (e.g.,  rehabilitation 
counselors,  supported  employment  provider 
staff,  businesses,  local  community  agencies). 


Where  can  I go  for  more  information? 

❖ U.S.  Office  of  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitative  Services  (OSERS) 
comprehensive  website  covering  IDEA 
legislation  and  implications,  http:// 
www.ed.gov/offices/OSERS/IDEA/ 
geninfo.html 

❖ The  Policymakers  Partnership  for 
Implementing  IDEA  is  one  of  four  linked 
projects  funded  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Education's  Office  of  Special 
Education  and  Rehabilitation  Services. 
http://www.ideapolicv.org/home.htm.  The 
other  programs  and  links  from  this  site 
include  the  ILIAD  Project  (IDEA  Local 
Implementation  by  Local  Administrators 
Partnership),  FAPE  (Families  and  Advocates 
Partnership  for  Education),  and  ASPIIRE 
(Associations  of  Service  Providers 
Implementing  IDEA  Reforms  in  Education 
Partnership). 

❖ IDEA  Practices  http://www.ideapractices.org/ 
answers  questions  about  IDEA  and  provides 
strategies  and  ideas  to  support  all  learners. 


Students  served  under  IDEA: 


❖ Students  with  Deaf-Blindness 

❖ Students  with  Deafness/Hearing  Impairments 

❖ Students  with  Emotional  Disturbances 

❖ Students  with  Mental  Retardation 

❖ Students  with  Multiple  Disabilities 

❖ Students  with  Orthopedic  Impairments 


❖ Students  with  Other  Health  Impairments 

❖ Students  with  Specific  Learning  Disabilities 

❖ Students  with  Speech  and  Language 
Impairments 

❖ Students  with  Traumatic  Brain  Injury 

❖ Students  with  Visual  Impairments 
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CJ  Rehabilitation  Act  RL.  105-220 


The  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1998  were 
included  under  the  Workforce  Investment  Act  of 
1998  in  an  effort  to  link  state  vocational 
rehabilitation  systems  to  state  workforce 
investment  systems.  The  Rehabilitation  Act 
broadly  defines  employment  to  include  full-  or 
part-time  competitive  employment  in  the 
community  workforce,  supported  employment, 
and  other  types  of  paid  employment  such  as 
telecommuting  and  business  ownership. 

Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  prohibits 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  disability  in 
federally  funded  programs.  Virtually  every  public 
school  is  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act,  regardless  of  whether  it 
directly  receives  federal  funding.  Civil  rights 
protections  associated  with  Section  504  have  far- 
reaching  implications.  Because  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  contains  a broader  definition  of 
disability  than  the  IDEA,  its  provisions  apply  to 
more  students  than  the  IDEA. 


Where  can  I go  for  more  information? 

❖ Employment  Rights  of  Individuals  with  Disabili- 
ties. http://ianweb.icdi.wvu.edu/media/ 
REHABACT.html 

❖ Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1998. 
http://www.nationalrehab.org/website/ 
historv/98amendments.html 

Examples  of  Section  504 
Accommodations: 

❖ Accessible  classrooms  and  laboratories, 
including  visual  warning  systems  for  emergen- 
cies 

❖ Taped  texts 

❖ Notetakers,  readers,  and/or  qualified  inter- 
preters 

❖ Extra  exam  time  and/or  alternative  testing 
accommodations 

❖ Adapted  computer  terminals 

❖ Tutors/coaches 

❖ Priority  registration 

❖ Assistive  listening  systems 

Accommodations  contributed  by  the  Illinois  Cen- 
ter for  Specialized  Professional  Support  (ICSPS), 

Bloomington,  IL,  Roadmap  to  Perkins:  Guidebook 

for  Illinois. 
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CHAPTER  2 


Student  and  Family  Involvement 

Quick  Reference! 

0 GOALS  FOR  THIS  CHAPTER: 

1.  To  increase  and  maintain  parental  participation  in  the  student’s  academic  and  career  plans. 

2.  To  increase  and  maintain  parental  involvement  with  the  etc  Partnership. 

3.  To  improve  and  maintain  effective  communication  among  families,  schools,  and  the  etc 
Partnership. 

0 SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  TO  MEET  GOALS: 


■ Overview  and  disseminate  topic  area 
information,  as  appropriate,  to  stakeholders 
(i.e.,  administrators,  counselors,  teachers, 
parents,  business  and  community  advocates). 

■ Assemble  materials  and  resources  from 
parent  groups  (Family  Resource  Center  on 
Disabilities,  Family  T.I.E.S.,  etc.)  and 
distribute  to  Partnership  members  and 
parents. 

■ Invite  parents/guardians  and  students  with 
disabilities  to  all  etc  planning  and  advisory 
meetings. 

■ Provide  parents/guardians  with  copies  of 
Partnership  marketing  materials. 

■ Involve  parents/guardians  as  tutors,  mentors, 
and  resources  for  job  shadowing  experiences 
for  students. 

■ Become  familiar  with  and  share  information 
about  the  Illinois  Parent  and  Training  and 
Information  Centers.  Visit  http:// 
www.isbe.net/soec-ed/parent  traininginfo.htm 
or  call  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  at 
(217)  782-5589. 

■ Flost  an  open  house  for  parents/guardians  to 
meet  and  work  with  each  other. 

■ Encourage  parent/guardian  membership  on 
etc  and  school  boards/committees. 


■ Develop  written  contracts  with  parents/ 
guardians  agreeing  to  involvement  with  the 
etc  Partnership  and  schools. 

■ Develop  a brochure  and/or  other  promotional 
materials  for  parents/guardians  that  detail 
services  and  programs  offered  by  the  school 
and  Partnership. 

■ Recruit  parents/guardians  to  coordinate 
community  and  support  services,  and  provide 
leadership  in  governance,  advisory,  and 
advocacy  groups. 

■ Flost  an  open  house  for  parents  to  meet  and 
work  with  each  other.  Using  the  etc  parent 
brochure,  provide  a short  session  to  inform 
parents  of  the  possible  connections  with  etc. 
See  attached  agenda  for  sample  parent 
training  session  activities. 

■ Use  bilingual  staff  to  help  as  interpreters  and 
translators  to  involve  parents/guardians  with 
limited  English  proficiency. 

■ Arrange  tours  of  schools  and  other  related 
facilities,  providing  a translator  for  limited 
English  proficient  parents/guardians. 

■ Conduct  follow-up  services  with  parents/ 
guardians  to  troubleshoot  linguistic  or  cultural 
misunderstandings. 
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0 FAQs 


? 


Q.  Parents/guardians  are  already 

involved  in  my  Partnership.  How  can  I 
take  things  a step  further? 

If  parents/guardians  are  already  involved  in 
your  Partnership  (e.g.,  attend  etc  activities, 
activities  in  the  school/etc  relationship,  etc.), 
there  are  many  next  steps  a Coordinator  can 
take.  Since  the  parents  involved  probably 
have  a comprehensive  understanding  of  etc, 
a Coordinator  could  provide  opportunities  for 
parents  to  take  leadership  of  various 
committees,  work  with  district  administrators 
to  articulate  a common  etc  vision,  mentor 
new  parents  to  the  school  or  district,  assist 
with  professional  development  activities,  help 
design  and  disseminate  etc  marketing 
materials,  and  generally  strengthen  linkages 
with  community  agencies. 

Q.  Parental  involvement  is  not  at  a high 
level  in  my  Partnership.  How  can  I 
improve  their  involvement  and  our 
overall  communication? 

Some  reasons  that  parents/guardians  are  not 
involved  with  their  etc  Partnership,  or  even 
schools  in  general,  can  be  the  result  of  many 
things.  Some  parents  have  had  negative 
experiences  with  school  and  have  no  desire  to 
participate  in  anything  school-related. 

Parents  may  not  be  informed  of  etc  or  aware 
of  their  Partnership,  and  may  not  know  how  to 
become  involved.  Sometimes  parents  are 
simply  afraid  or  intimidated.  One  way  to 


improve  parent  involvement  and  overall 
communication  is  to  conduct  a parent/ 
guardian  survey  (see  the  attached  sample 
survey  for  guidance)  and  follow-up  with 
appropriate  information  and  activities. 

Q.  Pm  holding  an  evening  event  soon  and 
a translator  for  limited  English 
proficient  parents  has  been  requested. 
Where  do  I begin  my  search  for  a 
translator  and  how  much  will  a 
translator  cost? 

In  search  of  a translator,  first  check  with  local 
community  colleges  or  universities  for 
information.  Faculty  or  staff  may  be  able  to 
lead  you  to  a translator  or  a translator  may  be 
on  staff.  Check  with  your  public  school 
district  also,  as  the  number  of  LEP  students  is 
rising  and  many  districts  are  hiring  LEP 
translators  and  specialists.  You  may  also 
want  to  check  with  other  local  agencies  or 
businesses.  Costs  are  determined  on  an 
individual  basis;  some  translators  ask  only  for 
travel  reimbursement  while  others  require  a 
fee. 
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O RESOURCES: 


Designs  for  Change 

6 N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite  1600 
Chicago,  IL  60602 
(312)  857-9292 
Fax:  (312)  857-9299 

Family  Resource  Center  for  Disabilities 

20  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Room  300 
Chicago,  IL  60604 
(800)  952-4199 
(312)  939-3513  (voice) 

(312)  939-3519  (TDD) 
http://www.FRCD.org/ 

FAMILY  T.I.E.S.  Network 

830  South  Spring  Street 
Springfield,  IL  62704 
(800)  865-7842  or  (866)  223-7726 
Fax:  (217)  544-6018 
E-mail:  ftiesn@aol.com 

Illinois  Parent  and  Training  and 
Information  Centers 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Education 
100  North  First  Street 
Springfield,  IL  62227 
(217)  782-5589 


National  Center  for  Latinos  with 
Disabilities 

1915-17  South  Blue  Island  Avenue 

Chicago,  IL  60608 

(800)  532-3393  or  (312)  666-3393 

Fax:  (312)666-1787 

E-mail:  ncld@ncld.com 

National  Transition  Alliance 

http://www.dscc.org 

Transition  Research  Institute 

University  of  Illinois 

113  Children’s  Research  Center 

51  Gerty  Drive 

Champaign,  IL  61820 

(217)  333-2325 


http://www.isbe.net/spec-ed/parent  traininginfo.htm 

National  Alliance  of  Business 

1201  New  York  Ave  NW  #700 
Washington,  DC  20005 
http:www.nab.com 
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Sample  Parent/Guardian  Survey 


Dear  Parent: 


In  order  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  your  child,  we  need  your  help.  Please  answer  the  following 
questions  and  help  us  form  a home/Education  to  Careers  (etc)  partnership. 


1.  From  what  source  would  you  like  to  receive  information  about  your  etc  Partnership? 
(Check  all  that  apply.) 

Newsletter  Website  Media  (TV  and  Radio) 

Principal  Listserv  Newspaper 

Teacher  or  Counselor  Other: 


2.  Would  you  be  interested  in  participating  in  Education  to  Careers  activities? Yes No 

If  yes,  please  check  the  following  activities  in  which  you  would  like  to  participate. 

etc  Partnership  meetings  Newsletter  Serve  on  Committees 

Guest  Speakers  Jobshadowing  Tutoring/Mentoring 

Other  Ideas: 


3.  Would  you  be  willing  to  help  with  special  projects/activities? 
If  yes,  please  check  the  area(s)  you  are  interested  in. 

Field  Trips  Public  Relations 

Guest  Speaker  Mailings 


Yes  No 


.Career  Fair 
Other: 


4.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  of  ways  parents  can  help? 


5.  What  hobbies,  talents  or  other  strengths  do  you  have  that  you  would  like  to  share? 
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Parent/Guardian  Training  Agenda 


Next  Generation  Education 


Location  of  Parent  Training 

Street  Address 
City,  State  Zip  Code 
Phone  Number 

Date  of  Training 
Time  of  Training 


6:00  p.m.  - 6:15  p.m. 


6:15  p.m.  - 7:00  p.m. 


7:00  p.m.  - 7:10  p.m. 
7:10  p.m.  - 7:45  p.m. 


7:45  p.m.  - 8:00  p.m. 


AGENDA 


Welcome  & Introductions 

Name  of  person  making  opening  remarks 


Education  to  Careers  (etc)  Overview 

A representative  from  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education/Education  to  Careers  (etc)  Division 
describes  the  etc  initiative  and  the  importance 
of  family  involvement. 


Break/Group  Activity 


Parental  Involvement  Strategies 

A representative  from  the  Family  Resource  Center 
on  Disabilities  provides  specific  parental 
involvement  strategies  and  ideas  for  supporting 
students  in  school  and  in  the  etc  initiative. 

Questions  & Answers,  Closing  Remarks 


For  more  information  on  the  Education  to  Careers  initiative  in  Illinois,  visit  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Education’s  etc  website  at  http://www.isbe.net/etc. 

For  more  information  on  the  Family  Resource  Center  on  Disabilities,  visit  their  website  at 
http://www.frcd.org  or  e-mail  frcdptiil@ameritech.net. 
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CHAPTER  3 


Learner-Focused  Planning,  Career 
Development,  and  Applied  Learning 

Quick  Reference! 

© GOALS  FOR  THI5  CHAPTER: 

1.  To  assist  teachers  in  promoting  self-determination  among  students  with  disabilities,  as  it 
relates  to  their  education,  employment,  Individualized  Education  Plan  (IEP),  Individualized  Career  Plan 
(ICP),  and  transition  planning. 

2.  To  augment  resources  for  career  direction. 

3.  To  encourage  and  provide  methods  for  counselors  and  instructors  to  include  the  participation 
of  all  learners  in  applied  learning  experiences. 

© SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  TO  MEET  GOALS: 


Overview  and  disseminate  topic  area 
information,  as  appropriate,  to  stakeholders 
(i.e.,  administrators,  counselors,  teachers, 
parents/guardians,  business  and  community 
advocates). 

Collaborate  with  counselors  and  instructors  to 
develop  and/or  expand  a library  of  career 
resources.  Make  resources  available  for 
lending. 

Assist  teachers  in  helping  students  identify 
their  strengths,  interests,  and  preferences 
through  a variety  of  assessments,  as  noted  in 
the  chart  following  this  section. 

Provide  professional  development  and 
assistance  for  developing  lEPs  and  ICPs  to 
include  career  direction  and  resources. 

Review  the  resources  listed  on  the  pages  that 
follow  and  consider  methods  for  incorporating 
and  utilizing  people  from  the  given  human 
resource  list. 


■ Locate  your  area  Transition  Planning 
Committee  (TPC)  Chair  and  contact  him/her 
about  attending  your  area  meetings.  See  the 
Resources  Section  for  a current  listing  of  TPC 
chairs. 

■ Provide  self-determination  training  to 
students,  parents,  schools,  and  other  etc 
stakeholders.  For  a sample  self- 
determination  training  module  by  Susan 
Walter  of  the  Illinois  Transition  Consortium, 
call  618/651-9028  or  e-mail 
swalter@highlandil.com. 

■ Identify  your  high  school’s  Department  of 
Human  Services/Office  of  Rehabilitation 
Services  (DHS/ORS)  liaison.  The  DHS/ORS 
high  school  liaison  establishes  a relationship 
with  the  school,  teachers,  and  parents  in 
order  to  identify  any  student  with  a disability 
who  wants  to  work  upon  graduation  from  high 
school.  The  liaison  will  work  with  the  student 
to  locate  community  employment  and  assist 
the  student  in  making  appropriate  transitions. 
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# FAQs 


Q.  What  specific  practices  and 
strategies  can  I share  with  my 
teachers  or  employ  in  my  schools  to 
encourage  student  self- 
determination? 

In  an  elementary  program,  have  learners 
nominate  themselves  for  classroom  jobs  or 
responsibilities,  and  identify  why  they  may 
like  the  job  and/or  be  good  at  it.  Then 
after  a specified  time,  allow  learners  to 
switch  jobs  and  write  in  a journal  what  they 
liked  and  did  not  like  about  the  job;  what 
was  hard  or  easy;  and  what  personal 
characteristics  affected  their  ability  to  do 
the  job. 

In  a middle  school  or  secondary  program, 
have  learners  select  work  experiences 
using  the  classified  ads,  identifying  why 
they  may  like  the  job  and  why  they  may  be 
good  at  it.  Then  after  a specified  time, 
allow  learners  to  write  in  a journal  about 
what  they  liked  and  did  not  like  about  the 
job;  what  was  hard  or  easy;  what  personal 
characteristics  affected  their  ability  to  do 
the  job;  what  variables  would  they  look  for 
in  a job  of  choice  in  the  future. 


? 

Q.  How  can  I assist  teachers , 

administrators , and  counselors  with 
including  students  with  disabilities  in 
career  education  and  career-related 
activities? 

Some  Partnerships  have  access  to  a career 
resource  library,  which  makes  available 
assessments,  interest  inventories,  job  market 
and  career  information,  and  videotapes, 
among  many  other  resources,  for  lending. 
Whether  access  to  a career  resource  library  is 
possible  or  not,  it  is  important  to  provide 
teachers,  administrators,  and  counselors  with 
relevant  information  about  how  to  include 
students  with  disabilities  in  career-related 
activities. 

d RESOURCES: 

Career  Development  Resources  for  Parents  and  Teachers 

http: //www.  isbe.net/etc/partnership.html 

Labor  Market  and  Career  Information 

http://www.isbe.net/etc/links.html 

Illinois  Career  Center/ 

Illinois  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee 

http://www.ioicc.state.il.us/etc.htm 

\ /-TECS  Consortium 

http://www.v-tecs.org/ 

Fenwick,  Ml  48834 

(800)  532-7579 

http://www.aea-careerolans.com/ 

The  American  School  Counselors  Association 

http://www.schoolcounselor.org/ 

Association  for  Career  and  Technical  Education 

http://www.acteonline.org 

The  Center  on  Education  and  Work 

http://www.cew.wisc.edu 

The  National  Board  for  Certified  Counselors,  Inc. 

http://www.nbcc.org/ 
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NIFTY  IDEAS 


Applied  Learning: 

■ is  problem-based  ^ homes,  worksites,  common 

_ occurs  in  multiple  context  t 

„ ters  self-regulated  learning  diverSe  life  contexts 
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■ Work  with  regular  education,  special  education, 
and  career  and  technical  education  instructors  to 
coordinate  career  education  objectives  with 
academic  curricula. 

■ Collaborate  with  relevant  educational  personnel 
in  integrating  career  and  technical  education  and 
academic  objectives. 

■ Assist  in  the  identification  of  learner-preferred 
resources  to  assist  in  supporting  long-term 
employment  outcomes. 

■ Coordinate  job  shadowing  experiences  with 
employers,  educational  representatives,  and 
students. 
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NIFTY  IDEAS 


For  Integrating 

Basic  Academic  Skills  & Careers 


Quality  programs  should  integrate  theoretical  learning  with  applied  learning  and  may  include  a mix  of 
work-based  learning  with  other  types  of  service  or  community  development  projects.  Through  work- 
based  learning,  students  learn  ways  in  which  their  daily  academics  interface  with  happenings  in  the  “real 
world.”  School-based  enterprises  and  service  learning  projects  engage  students  by  providing  exposure  to 
broad  skills  of  life;  underlying  principles  of  technology;  labor  issues;  community  issues;  and  health,  safety 
and  environmental  issues. 


• Studies  show  that  employees  wait  until  their  mid  to  late  twenties  to  settle 
into  their  careers. 

• The  manufacturing  sector  continues  to  be  more  training-intensive  than  the 
service  sector. 

• In  the  United  States,  the  manufacturing  sector  represents  17.2%  of  the 
economy  and  receives  20.2%  of  formal  company  training  for  skill 
improvement. 

• The  most  technology  intensive  environments  are  in  industrial  settings. 
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The  All-Important  Equity  Activities! 
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Activities  for 
School-Based  Enterprises 
& Service  Learning  Projects! 


• Landscape  school  grounds. 

• Set  up  an  aquatic  ecosystem. 

• Repaint  school  buildings  that  are  frequent  graffiti  targets  with 
murals  showing  scenes  from  history. 

• Produce  a video  yearbook. 

• Design  and  build  a battery-powered  car. 

• Make  toys  for  underprivileged  children. 

• Operate  a school  convenience  store. 

• Design  and  make  prom  dresses. 

• Build  portable  classrooms,  ticket  booths,  and  podiums. 

• Build  and  auction  student-created  items. 

• Evaluate  buildings  for  handicapped  access. 

• Rehabilitate  rundown  housing  for  homeless  persons. 

• Organize  an  international  fair. 

• Operate  a school  bank. 

• Conduct  health  screenings  or  a health  fair  on  campus  or  in  the 
community. 

• Grow  and  sell  plants  and  flowers  for  Mother’s  Day,  Valentine’s 
Day,  etc. 

• Maintain  school  lawn  mowers,  tractors,  etc. 

• Install  an  irrigation  system  for  schools. 

• Operate  a soil  testing  service. 

• Run  a birthday  concession — balloons,  flower,  clowns,  etc — and 
incorporate  a cake  decorating  business. 

• Make  overnight  kits  for  the  women’s  crisis  center. 

• Make  and  sell  Christmas  ornaments. 

• Operate  a gift-wrapping  business  before  Christmas. 

• Manage  a word  processing,  resume,  and  letterhead  business. 

• Direct  a Website  development  service. 

• Participate  in  a political  campaign. 

• Service  VCRs. 

• Organize  a simple  computer  repair  business. 

• Create  an  Internet  research  service. 

• Print/dye  custom  T-shirts. 

• Create  an  auto  detailing/steam  cleaning  enterprise. 

• Volunteer  for  a “Meals  on  Wheels”  route. 

• Operate  a clothing  alterations/repair  business. 

• Make  costumes  and  do  makeup  for  Halloween. 


Helping  Students  Identify 
Their  Strengths,  Interests,  and  Preferences 


• Interest  inventories 
(computer  and  written) 

• Transition  surveys 

• Employability  skills  inventories 

• Person-centered  planning 

• Structured  situational  assessments 
(home,  community,  work) 

• Assessments  of  post-school  environments 
desired  by  the  student 

• Curriculum-based  assessments 

• Structured  interviews 

• Social  histories 

• Career  portfolios 


• Adaptive  behavior  inventories 

• Life  skills  inventories 

• Assessment  of  prerequisite  skills  for  career 
and  technical  education 

• Aptitude  tests 

• Personality  scales 

• Social  skills  inventories 

• Career  and  Technical  Education  inventories 

• Professional  assessments  (psychology, 
medical,  vision,  speech,  mobility) 

• College  entrance  examinations 

• Assessment  of  technology  needs 


Contributed  by:  Susan  Walter,  Technical  Assistance  and  Training  Coordinator,  Illinois  Transition  Consortium. 
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Human  Resources 
for  the 

lEP/Transition  Team 


• Student 


Center  for  Independent  Living  staff 


Parents/guardians  and  family  members 


Special  education  staff 


Employers 


County  Mental  Health  Board  representative 


• Related  service  staff 
(occupational  therapist,  physical 
therapist,  psychologist,  etc.) 

• Career  and  technical  education  staff 

• Guidance  counselors 

• Regular  education  staff 

• Vocational  rehabilitation  counselor 


• Postsecondary  education  representative 

• Adult  services  providers 
(employment,  residential,  recreation) 

• Medical/Health  personnel 

• Assistive  technology  specialist 

• Recreation  representatives 


Contributed  by:  Susan  Walter,  Technical  Assistance  and  Training  Coordinator,  Illinois  Transition  Consortium 
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CHAPTER  4 


Business  and  Community  Involvement 

Quick  Reference! 


© GOALS  FOR  THIS  CHAPTER: 

1.  To  identify  ways  to  include  learners  with  disabilities  in  business  and  community  activities. 

2.  To  provide  methods  and  strategies  in  working  with  employers  to  hire  learners  with  disabilities 
and  provide  work-based  learning  opportunities. 

© SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  TO  MEET  GOALS: 


■ Overview  and  disseminate  topic  area  content, 
as  appropriate,  to  stakeholders  (i.e., 
administrators,  counselors,  teachers, 
parents/guardians,  business  and  community 
advocates). 

■ Establish  rapport  with  local  and  regional 
employment  specialists/job  coaches  and 
provide  them  with  information  about  etc  and 
the  benefits  of  working  together. 

■ Conduct  employer  and  community  breakfasts, 
including  members  of  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  disability  organizations,  and 
others  to  share  the  benefits  of  including 
learners  with  disabilities. 

■ Deliver  resources  and  appropriate  information 
to  employers,  community  members  and 
business  agencies  in  a newsletter  format, 
written  form,  electronic  listservs,  and/or 
presentations  at  Chamber  of  Commerce 
meetings. 

■ Invite  employers  to  participate  in  transition 
planning  meetings  and  in  evaluating  learner 
performance  and  program  success. 

■ Invite  community  agency  personnel  to 
participate  in  transition  planning  meetings. 


■ Disseminate  information  that  could  be  useful 
to  employers  and  community  members/ 
agencies  concerning  employees  with 
disabilities. 

■ Identify  methods  for  recognizing  positive 
efforts  and  participation  of  business  and 
community  members/agencies  in  working  with 
learners  with  disabilities  (e.g.,  award 
banquets,  media  coverage).  Check  out  Nifty 
Ideas  for  Applauding  Efforts  of  Businesses 
and  Communities  following  this  section. 

■ Conduct  an  assessment  of  all  community 
employment  opportunities  to  identify  existing 
job  positions,  performance  expectations,  and 
employers’  receptivity  to  accommodations  and 
adaptations  for  employees  with  disabilities. 

■ Identify  with  employers  and  community 
agencies  their  preferred  method  of  being 
involved  with  a career  education  program  and 
the  preferred  methods  for  maintaining 
communication  with  program  personnel. 

■ Connect  businesses,  employers,  and 
community  agencies  with  the  local  Office  of 
Rehabilitation  Services  Office  (ORS)  and  with 
the  local  Centers  for  Independent  Living. 
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www.eeoc.gov/facts/accommodation.html/  and 


0 FA Qe 

Q.  There  are  limited  resources  in  our  area 
to  work  with  businesses  and  community 
organizations.  How  can  I bridge  the  gap? 

Creative  solutions  to  this  problem  are  necessary 
when  resources  are  limited.  Open 
communication  and  active  participation  in 
business  and  community  activities  are  critical. 
Providing  information  to  business  and 
community  organizations  about  your  Partnership 
activities  (meetings,  special  events,  workshops) 
and  sharing  marketing/promotional  materials 
will  help.  Consider  hosting  a tour  of  your  facility. 
Also,  attending  various  activities  sponsored  by 
business  and  community  organizations  is 
important,  as  this  will  build  positive 
relationships,  make  the  Partnership  more 
visible,  and  improve  communications.  Cover  or 
coordinate  costs  by  working  with  business  and 
community  organizations  to  provide 
employment,  job  shadowing,  mentoring, 
apprenticeships,  and  volunteering  opportunities 
for  students  with  disabilities. 

Q.  Businesses  are  apprehensive  about 
hiring  learners  with  disabilities  in  our 
community.  How  can  I help  to  ease 
their  fears? 

This  is  a common  reaction  among  employers 
and  businesses,  but  hiring  an  individual  with  a 
disability  is  little  different  than  hiring  an 
individual  without  a disability.  Sometimes,  small 
accommodations  need  to  be  made  (slightly 
rearranging  physical  spaces,  extending  training 
periods,  removing  distractions,  etc.)  but  there 
are  limits  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
accommodation.  To  learn  more  about 
reasonable  accommodation,  surf 


read  an  article  distributed  by  the  U.S.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  entitled 
Small  Employers  and  Reasonable 
Accommodation.  For  more  information,  refer 
to  the  attached  section,  Disability-Friendly 
Strategies  for  the  Workplace,  which  is  also 
located  on  the  internet  at  htto: //www. 
disabilities.about.com/health/disabilities/ 
librarv/blpcepd/blworkplace.htm.  In  addition, 
Coordinators  can  provide  strategies  to  assist 
employers  in  hiring  individuals  with  disabilities. 

Q.  What  exactly  are  Venters  for 
Independent  Living ’ (CIL)? 

CILs  serve  people  with  varying  disabilities,  their 
families,  and  their  communities.  Independent 
living  is  defined  as  “the  right  of  people  with 
disabilities  to  control  and  direct  their  own  lives, 
to  have  choices  and  options  and  to  actively 
participate  in  all  aspects  of  society."  Centers 
for  Independent  Living  (CILs)  are  non-profit 
organizations  that  provide  advocacy  and  training; 
consumer  controlled,  community-based,  and 
non-residential  organizations;  and  system 
advocates,  educators,  and  agents  for  social 
change.  Managed  and  controlled  by  people  with 
disabilities,  CILs  are  also  employers  of  people 
with  disabilities.  They  are  the  local  points  in  the 
communities  for  families  to  learn  of  options  for 
their  children  with  disabilities,  providing 
community  resources  for  technical  assistance 
and  education.  To  locate  the  CIL  nearest  you, 
contact  the  DHS  Independent  Living  Unit  at  (217) 
782-9689  (Voice/TTY)  or  (217)  524-7549  (Fax) 
in  Springfield.  In  Chicago,  call  (312)  814-4037 
or  fax  (312)  814-4351. 
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RESOURCES: 


Disability  and  the  Workplace 

http://www.ilr.cornell.edu/librarv/reference/guides/DW  Primer/default. html 

Career  Consulting  Corner 

http://www.careercc.com 

Quintessential  Careers 

http://www.auintcareers.com 

Jewish  Family  & Career  Services  (JF&CS) 

http://www.ifcs-atlanta.org/ddserv 

Baltimore  County  CareerNet: 

More  Career  Development  and  Job  Listings 

http://www.bc-works.com/cn  more.html 

Resume  Net 

http://www.resumenet.com/other.html 

The  Career  Services  Kiva 

http://www.careerserviceskiva.com 

The  New  York  Institute  for  Special  Education  (NYISE) 

http://www.nvise.org 

The  International  Career  Development  Library  (ICDL) 

http://icdl.uncg.edu 

Family  Foundation 

http://www.familvfoundation.org/education/school  work.html 

Institute  for  Women  In  Trades,  Technology  & Science. 

http://www.iwitts.com/ 

The  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 

http://www.ccsso.org/vouthprp.html 

Family  and  Work  Institute 

http://www.familiesandwork.org/index.html 

Illinois  Network  of  Centers  for  Independent  Living  (INCIL) 

http://www.incil.org 

Statewide  Independent  Living  Councils 

http://www.iik.com/ilcs.html 
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DISABILITY-FRIENDLY  STRATEGIES 

FOR  THE  WORKPLACE! 

Employers  who  include  disability  issues  in  corporate  diversity  policies  enrich  and  enhance  workplace 
benefits  in  the  new  economy.  Such  benefits  include  diverse  leadership,  innovation,  increase  in  overall 
morale  and  the  ability  to  cast  a wider  recruiting  net.  Outlined  below  are  strategies  to  successfully 
incorporate  persons  with  disabilities  into  the  workplace. 


© Make  a corporate  commitment 
to  include  persons  with 
disabilities  among  your 
stakeholders 

Is  the  CEO  committed  to  a disability-friendly 
workplace?  Is  there  a written  document  to  all 
staff  that  affirms  this  commitment?  Do  corporate 
policies,  procedures  and  practices  specifically 
mention  disability?  Do  persons  with  disabilities 
serve  on  the  board?  Are  employees  and 
customers  with  disabilities  seen  in  the  annual 
report?  Are  workers  with  disabilities  employed  at 
all  skill  levels  in  the  workforce,  including  senior 
management  positions?  Are  the  company’s 
products  or  services  marketed  to  customers  with 
disabilities? 

© Educate  all  staff  on  disability 

Does  new  staff  orientation  include  disability 
awareness  training?  Are  training  materials 
available  in  alternate  formats  such  as  large  print, 
Braille,  and  captioned?  Do  employees  with 
disabilities  serve  as  mentors  for  new  hires  who 
do  not  have  disabilities? 


Q Provide  ongoing  information 
on  disability 

Are  staff  familiar  with  legislation  pertaining  to 
disability?  Does  staff  receive  disability 
information  that  could  be  helpful  at  work,  at 
home  or  at  school?  Is  disability  information 
provided  routinely  in  the  company  newsletter  or 
on  an  Intranet  site?  Are  disability  resources  in 
the  community  contacted  to  help  injured  workers 
return  to  the  workplace  as  soon  as  possible? 

^ Form  a disability  support  group 

Do  employees  with  disabilities  meet  to  discuss 
disability  employment  issues?  Does  this  group 
have  authority  to  make  recommendations  to 
management?  Is  all  staff  aware  of  this  group  and 
the  contributions  it  makes  to  corporate  success? 

© Provide  accessible  facilities 
and  services 

Are  buildings,  parking  areas,  work  spaces,  and 
communication  systems  accessible  to  persons 
with  disabilities? 
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Q Accommodate  applicants  and 
workers  with  disabilities 

Is  there  a central  source  and  budget  for 
accommodations?  Are  applicants  and  employees 
informed  that  accommodations  are  available  if 
needed?  With  permission,  are  employee  success 
stories  that  demonstrate  improved  productivity 
based  on  accommodations  shared  with  other 
employees?  Does  staff  routinely  stay  abreast  of 
new  developments  in  universal  and  assistive 
technology? 

Hi  Project  a disability-friendly 
image  to  attract  candidates 
and  customers  with 
disabilities 

Do  college  recruiters  target  students  with 
disabilities  when  making  campus  calls?  Do 
recruiters  search  for  resumes  on  disability-related 
Web  sites?  Are  publications  directed  to  persons 
with  disabilities  targeted  for  company 
advertising?  Are  recruiters  and  other  personnel 
responsible  for  establishing  working  relationships 
with  community  agencies  serving  applicants  with 
disabilities? 


O Hire  applicants  with 
disabilities 

Do  recruiters  regularly  attend  employment  fairs 
for  candidates  with  disabilities  or  target  students 
at  colleges  with  known  populations  of  students 
with  disabilities,  such  as  Gallaudet  University  and 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf?  Are 
employees  offered  incentive  bonuses  for  referring 
applicants  with  disabilities? 

^ Train  and  advance  workers  with 
disabilities 

Do  employees  with  disabilities  routinely 
participate  in  employer-sponsored  training 
opportunities?  If  not,  has  this  issue  been  brought 
before  the  Disability  Support  Group  for 
recommendations?  Are  procedures  in  place  to 
promote  qualified  employees  with  disabilities  to 
management  and  supervisory  positions? 
Employers  who  "talk  the  talk  and  walk  the  walk" 
of  disability  employment,  promote  qualified 
workers  to  upper  management  positions. 
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Encourage  staff  to  volunteer  in  the  community 


Is  staff  encouraged  to  build  relationships  with  disability  community  service  organizations  during  work 
hours?  Does  staff  make  regular  visits  to  high  schools  to  inform  administrators,  teachers  and 
students  (including  students  with  disabilities)  about  scheduled  open  houses  and  job  trends  in  your 
industry?  Are  human  resource  staff  instructing  students  with  disabilities  about  how  to  set  up  a 
scannable  resume  or  serving  as  mentors  to  graduating  post-secondary  students  with  disabilities  to 
help  them  with  their  job  search? 


• CEO  commitment  means  senior  leadership 
will  embrace  disability  policies  and  that  the 
organization  will  "talk  the  talk  and  walk  the 
walk." 

• Providing  disability  education  dispels  myths 
and  enables  all  staff  to  make  sound  disability 
employment  decisions. 

• Continued  education  enables  employees  to 
utilize  pertinent  disability  information  to 
resolve  everyday  family  and  worklife 
situations. 

• Disability  perspectives  enable  all  employees 
to  contribute  their  full  work  potential  to 
corporate  success. 


• Accessible  facilities  and  services  are  more 
useful  for  everybody. 

• An  open  policy  on  accommodations  allows 
candidates  and  workers  with  disabilities  to 
demonstrate  what  they  can  do. 

• Building  relationships  with  community 
agencies  increases  referrals  of  candidates 
with  disabilities. 

• A diverse  workforce  includes  employees  with 
disabilities. 

• Employers  who  want  to  make  a difference  in 
the  disability  employment  arena  are  eager  to 
influence  tomorrow's  disabled  workers  and 
help  job  candidates  with  disabilities  in  their 
search. 

Information  taken  directly  from: 

www.disabilities.about.com/health/disabilities/ 

librarv/blpcepd/blworkplace.htm 
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NIFTY  IDEAS 

Applauding  Efforts  of 
businesses  And  Communities ! 


Too  often  we  forget  to  reward  businesses  and  communities  for  participating  in  our  educational 
partnerships.  We  ask  these  entitites  to  coordinate,  collaborate,  brainstorm,  share  resources, 
and  provide  support,  but  sometimes  forget  to  show  our  deep  appreciation  for  their  work.  How  can 
students,  instructors,  counselors,  and  administrators  accomplish  this?  Read  on! 


D I D 


YOU 


KNOW? 


• Opportunity  for  employment  is  increased  by  30%  when  schools  collaborate  with  business  and 
community. 

• Support  from  top  leadership  almost  guarantees  a faster  and  more  thorough  response  for 
business  and  community  involvement. 

• The  more  interest  businesses  have  in  our  schools,  the  better  the  performance  of  our 
educators. 

• Involvement  of  business  and  communities  in  education  enhance  all  parties’  competitive 
advantage. 

• Teachers  trek  to  businesses,  and  communities  provides  new  ideas  and  resources  to  the 
school. 


Applauding  Business  and  Community! 

• Elicit  business  and  community  in  the  design  of  the  career  and  technical 
education  programs. 

• Ask  business  and  community  to  identify  the  competencies  needed  now  and 
in  the  future. 

• Use  business  and  community  to  help  set  and  assess  work-related 
competency  standards. 

• Create  action-oriented  task  forces  that  address  business  and  community 
concerns. 
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• Acknowledge  and  take  action  on  employers’  and  community  members’  concerns  about 
student  workers. 

• Consult  with  employers  about  decisions  that  will  impact  the  preparation  of  future 
employees. 

• Involve  business  employees  and  community  members  as  tutors,  mentors,  guest  speakers, 
and  in  job  shadowing  activities. 

• Reward  business  and  community  for  their  contributions  by  providing  visibility  in  school 
publicity. 

• Mention  employers’  and  community  members’  contributions  to  local,  state,  and  national 
organizations  (Chamber  of  Commerce)  and  dignitaries  (members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate). 

• Ask  dignitaries  and  the  news  media  to  visit  business-school-community  partners. 

• Nominate  representatives  of  local  businesses  for  state  and  national  boards  and 
organizations. 

• Ask  members  of  the  business  partnership  and  community  to  speak  at  school  functions, 
such  as  commencement. 

• Spotlight  the  achievements  of  business-school-community  partnerships  in  career  and 
technical  education  at  conferences  and  conventions. 

• Ensure  that  recognition  is  for  equitable  activities  and  behaviors. 


Promoting  Equity  Within  the 
Business-School-Community  Partnership! 


• Plan  a strategic  recruitment  drive  that  promotes  equity. 

• Identify  someone  within  the  employer  community  to  be  a “champion” 
for  providing  equitable  school-to-work  programs. 

• Find  companies  and  community  groups  that  already  evidence 
commitment  to  equitable  activities. 

• Scan  the  want  ads  in  local  newspapers  and  analyze  the  positions 
available  that  include  assurances  of  equity. 

• Survey  local  business  and  industry  to  determine  if  there  is  a 
shortage  of  nontraditional  employees. 


Excerpts  taken  from:  California  Institute  on  Human  Services  (1997).  School-to-work:  All 
students  as  participants.  Sonoma  State  University,  Rohnert  Park,  CA. 
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Additional  Ideas  for  Including 
Community  and  Business! 


• Access  employers  through  local  chapters  of  industry  associations,  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Private  Industry  Councils,  advisory  board  members  of  career  and  technical  education 
departments,  and  other  organizations  that  offer  training. 

• Access  unions  through  local  leadership. 

• Involve  employers  and  unions  representing  career  and  technical  education  industries  as  full 
partners  on  the  governing  coalition,  in  consultation  on  program  design  and  skills  standards, 
etc. 

• Use  union  members  to  serve  on  advisory  boards,  to  identify  youth  apprenticeship  slots,  to 
assist  in  curriculum  development,  to  design  mentoring  programs,  and  to  recruit  employers 
that  encourage  and  promote  women. 

• Use  employers  to  identify  appropriate  mentors  and  coaches  for  students,  to  provide 
industrial  tours,  to  provide  apprenticeships,  and  to  increase  participation  of  women  in 
business  and  industry. 

• Involve  work  supervisors  to  teach  the  skills  they  practice  and  relate  to  their  employees  in  an 
academic  setting. 


Excerpts  taken  from  California  Institute  on  Human  Services  (1997).  School-to-Work:  All  Students  as  Participants.  Sonoma  State 
University,  Rohnert  Park,  CA. 
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SECTION  II: 
Background  and 
Reference  Information 


This  section  is  designed  with  a general  audience  in 
mind.  The  chapters  provide  greater  content  depth 
and  are  coordinated  wtih  chapters  by  the  same 
titles  in  Section  I:  Quick  Reference.  Topic  areas  for 
the  chapters  include: 

1.  Disability  in  America  in  the  21st  Century:  Status, 
Structure  and  Policy 

2.  Learner  and  Family  Involvement 

3.  Learner-Focused  Planning,  Career  Development, 
and  Applied  Learning 

4.  Business  and  Community  Involvement 


Disability  in  America 
in  the  21st  Century: 

STATUS,  STRUCTURE  AND  POLICY 

Jim  Thompson,  Ph.D. 

Two  Tales  of  Marti 


Marti  #1 

Marti  is  an  effervescent  1 7-year-old  high  school 
junior.  It  seems  as  if  she  will  try  anything  once, 
and  jumps  into  all  her  activities  with  joy  and 
gusto.  Marti  has  many  personal  strengths  and 
attributes  that  serve  her  quite  well  (e.g.,  a 
willingness  to  work  hard,  ability  to  get  along  well 
with  a diverse  range  of  people,  good  work  habits 
and  behaviors  such  as  punctuality  and 
politeness). 

She  is  currently  enrolled  in  the  “ Commercial 
Foods/Culinary  Arts " career  and  technical 
education  program  at  her  high  school’s  Area 
Vocational  Center.  Here,  she  is  learning  to 
operate  commercial  food  service  equipment;  to 
prepare  all  types  of  restaurant-quality  food  and 
meals;  as  well  as  other  aspects  of  the 
commercial  food  industry  such  as  customer 
relations,  safety  and  sanitation,  and 
management  skills.  After  completing  a sequence 
of  “Commercial  Foods/Culinary  Arts ” courses 
during  the  current  school  year,  Marti  is  looking 
forward  to  participating  in  the  cooperative  work- 
study  program  next  year  where  she  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  at  a local  restaurant  on  a 
paid  internship. 

Marti  and  her  teachers  have  had  to  work  hard 
at  finding  ways  for  her  to  address  the  aspects 


of  an  education  and  a future  job  that  require  the 
application  of  academic  skills.  When  distracted, 
Marti  has  difficulty  sequencing  and  focusing  on 
tasks,  which  are  inevitable  activities  in  most 
restaurants  and  kitchens.  However,  through 
problem-solving  and  hard  work,  Marti  and  her 
teachers  have  come  up  with  a variety  of 
strategies  that  enable  her  to  successfully 
participate  in  the  “Commercial  Foods/Culinary 
Arts  ” program.  However,  Marti  still  has  room 
to  improve  in  many  areas  and  a variety  of 
challenges  lie  ahead  of  her.  Although  everyone 
is  optimistic,  there  is  a chance  that  Marti  may 
not  be  able  to  successfully  complete  all  aspects 
of  the  program. 

A Possible  Future  for  Marti  #1 

When  Marti,  her  family,  friends,  and  teachers 
are  asked,  “If  everything  goes  as  planned,  what 
is  in  store  for  Marti  in  the  future?”,  some  of  the 
responses  include:  a steady  job  at  a good 
restaurant,  eventually  moving  into  her  own 
apartment  (by  herself  or  with  her  friends), 
opening  her  own  checking  and  savings  accounts, 
independently  transporting  herself  to  and  from 
her  job  and  around  the  community,  joining  a 
health  club  where  she  can  swim  and  participate 
in  aerobics  classes,  and  developing  positive 
interpersonal  relationships. 
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Marti  # 2 


Marti  is  a learner  with  mental  retardation.  Her 
IQ  score  places  her  in  the  moderate  retardation 
range,  that  has  traditionally  been  referred  to  as 
the  “ trainable  mentally  handicapped  (TMH)” 
range  in  Illinois  ’ schools.  Marti  attends  a special 
class  in  a separate  classroom  of  her  high  school, 
where  a special  education  teacher  and  an  aide 
provide  instruction.  All  of  her  classmates  also 
have  the  TMH  disability  classification.  Marti’s 
teachers  work  with  her  and  the  other  learners 
on  basic  academic  and  prevocational  skills. 
Marti  and  her  classmates  do  not  frequently 
participate  in  other  aspects  of  the  high  school 
environment. 

A Possible  Future  for  Marti  #2 

When  Marti,  her  family,  friends,  and  teachers 
are  asked,  “If  everything  goes  as  planned,  what 
is  in  store  for  Marti  in  the  future?”,  some  of  the 
responses  include:  start  work  at  the  local 
rehabilitation  facility/sheltered  workshop, 
continue  to  live  with  her  family  (indefinitely), 
obtain  supplemental  security  income,  have 
people  take  her  around  the  community  and 
occasionally  go  on  group  field  trips  through 
special  recreation  programs,  and  participate  in 
the  Special  Olympics. 

Will  the  real  Marti  please  stand  up? 

What  if  Marti  # 1 and  Marti  # 2 were  the  same 
learner  with  the  same  personal  characteristics 
(i.e.,  same  interests,  same  capabilities,  same 


personalities)?  Which  of  the  above  school 
experiences  would  be  realistic?  Which  of  the 
above  “predicted  futures”  would  be  realistic?  The 
answer  is  that  it  all  depends  on  the  family  and 
community  in  which  Marti  resides.  Both  “ Marti 
scenarios”  are  realistic,  because  both  happen 
in  today’s  world. 

There  are  communities  where  the  “first”  Marti’s 
school  experiences  and  future  expectations  are 
typical.  In  such  communities,  a learner’s  special 
needs  are  by  no  means  ignored  or  denied. 
However,  efforts  are  directed  toward  identifying 
accommodations  and  teaching  skills  that  enable 
learners  with  disabilities  to  participate  in  socially 
valued  settings  and  activities.  In  the  second 
scenario,  Marti’s  special  needs  are  also  clearly 
acknowledged.  However,  because  the  focus  is 
placed  on  her  deficits , she  is  relegated  to  school 
settings  and  future  adult  roles  that  most  others 
in  society  would  not  choose  (i.e.,  school  settings 
and  adult  roles  that  are  not  socially  valued). 

There  are  thousands  of  “Marti’s”  working  on  real 
jobs  for  real  wages  with  many  opportunities  to 
participate  fully  in  society.  There  are  also  many 
other  Marti’s  who  have  very  few  opportunities 
to  participate  in  community  settings.  It  is 
essential  for  all  of  us  to  ask,  “If  Marti  were  my 
daughter,  sister,  learner,  which  school 
experiences  and  future  would  I want  for  her?” 
Another  question  is,  “If  I were  Marti,  which  school 
experiences  and  future  would  I want  for  myself?" 
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Marti  and  others  want  to  work  for  a variety  of  reasons.  First  and  foremost, 
employment  provides  a means  to  earn  money.  Money  not  only  provides  access 
to  goods  and  services  necessary  for  basic  sustenance  (food,  shelter,  clothing, 
medical  care),  but  also  enables  the  purchase  of  nonessential  “things”  that 
everyone  enjoys,  such  as  movie  tickets,  CDs,  and  vacations.  Beyond  money, 
people  work  because  others  in  society  expect  them  to  work.  The  expectation 
that  individuals  who  are  of  working  age  should  make  a contribution  is  a value 
that  is  shared  by  almost  everyone  in  modern  society. 

Another  reason  that  people  work  is  that  employment  and  careers  provide  a 
sense  of  personal  fulfillment  and  accomplishment.  Personal  fulfillment  can 
be  dramatic,  such  as  that  felt  by  doctors  and  nurses  whose  efforts  literally 
save  lives.  However,  the  sense  of  fulfillment  is  more  subtle  for  many  workers 
with  jobs  that  are  not  particularly  exciting  or  glamorous.  Countless  individuals 
gain  satisfaction  simply  from  knowing  that  they  are  making  a contribution  to 
society.  Work  provides  many  with  a sense  of  personal  dignity  and  worth. 

Historically,  people  with  disabilities  have  been  at  the  fringes  of  the  labor  force. 
For  years  it  was  assumed  that  people  with  certain  disabilities,  particularly 
those  with  severe  cognitive,  motor,  and/or  sensory  disabilities,  could  not 
become  gainfully  employed.  However,  such  attitudes  have  been  challenged 
throughout  the  20th  century,  particularly  during  the  past  fifty  years.  People  in 
Illinois  and  the  nation  are  entering  the  21st  century  with  unprecedented  high 
hopes  and  expectations  for  people  with  disabilities.  Today,  people  with 
disabilities  can  be  found  in  every  line  of  work  and  in  every  type  of  job.  The 
success  experienced  by  so  many  people  with  disabilities  assures  that  there 
is  no  turning  back  from  the  goal  of  full  employment  for  every  person  with  a 
disability  who  desires  a job. 

Despite  the  tremendous  progress  that  has  been  made  in  recent  years,  there 
are  still  many  people  with  disabilities  who  are  knocking  at  the  door  to  enter 
the  world  of  work.  Although  educational  systems,  business  communities, 
and  people  with  disabilities  themselves  may  not  yet  know  exactly  how  to 
include  each  and  every  person  with  a disability  in  the  workforce,  it  is  clear 
that  simply  pronouncing  that  certain  individuals  are  “unemployable”  because 
of  their  disabilities  is  no  longer  acceptable. 
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Support  and  Accommodation 


In  the  book  No  Pity.  Joseph  Shapiro  chronicles  the  growth  and  successes  of 
the  disability  rights  movement  in  the  United  States.  Shapiro  points  out  that 
the  disability  rights  movement  is  comprised  of  millions  of  people  with 
disabilities,  their  families,  and  those  that  work  with  them.  There  is  no  national 
leader  of  the  disability  rights  movement  and,  among  the  membership,  one 
would  undoubtedly  find  different  opinions  regarding  a variety  of  issues. 
However,  the  guiding  premise  that  binds  the  group  together  is  that,  “there  is 
no  pity  or  tragedy  in  disability,  and  it  is  society’s  myths,  fears,  and  stereotypes 
that  make  being  disabled  difficult"  (Shapiro,  1994,  p.  5). 

Disability  rights  advocates  make  the  distinction  between  a medical  orientation 
and  social  orientation  in  defining  personal  independence.  Based  on  a medical 
orientation,  a person’s  independence  is  related  to  the  extent  that  s/he  is 
better  able  to  do  things  in  the  same  way  that  others  without  disabilities  do 
things  (e.g.,  walk,  feed  self,  complete  job  tasks).  A person  who  can  take  10 
steps  by  him/herself  is  relatively  more  independent  than  a person  who  cannot 
take  any  steps  without  support.  In  contrast,  a social  orientation  holds  that 
personal  independence  is  solely  related  to  the  extent  to  which  a person  has 
control  over  his/her  life.  An  individual  who  uses  a wheelchair  can  travel  around 
the  community  because  the  community  is  accessible  (e.g.,  has  curb  cuts, 
accessible  restrooms,  accessible  buildings)  is  as  independent  as  anyone  else 
in  the  community.  In  contrast,  an  individual  who  uses  a wheelchair  but  cannot 
travel  outside  of  his/her  own  backyard  because  the  community  cannot  be 
safely  navigated  is  significantly  less  independent.  Viewing  personal 
independence  as  a social  problem  places  an  imperative  on  the  community  to 
make  reasonable  accommodations  and  provide  necessary  supports  so  that 
people  with  disabilities  can  access  the  same  settings,  have  the  same 
opportunities,  and  enjoy  the  same  experiences  as  others. 

A key  tenet  of  the  new  way  of  thinking  about  disability  is  to  consider  disability 
a natural  part  of  the  human  condition  (i.e.,  a natural  part  of  human  diversity). 
Just  as  there  are  people  with  varieties  of  skin  color,  hair  types,  and  people  of 
varying  heights  and  weights,  there  are  people  who  have  differences  in  the 
way  they  move  around,  communicate  and  learn.  It  is  not  unfortunate  that 
individuals  are  different,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  society  often  meets  these 
differences  with  fear  and  pity.  The  new  response  calls  for  societal  “pity”  to 
be  replaced  by  a response  of  “accommodation  and  support.” 
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Who  are  People  with  Disabilities? 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  people  with  disabilities  in  the  United  States  vary 
considerably.  Conservative  estimates  typically  fall  somewhere  around  40 
million,  while  liberal  estimates  go  as  high  as  120  million.  There  are  some 
individuals  who  do  not  perceive  that  they  have  a disability  even  though  most 
people  in  society  would  consider  them  to  be  disabled.  For  example,  a large 
segment  of  the  deaf  population  contends  that  deafness  should  be  considered 
a cultural  difference,  not  a disability.  Conversely,  other  individuals  who  believe 
that  they  have  a disability,  even  though  many  in  society  might  question  whether 
their  condition  truly  constitutes  a “disability.”  The  point  is  that  “disability” 
and  the  various  “disability  categories”  are  simply  terms  that  refer  to  concepts 
confirming  a belief  that  people  in  society  differ  from  one  another  in  important 
ways.  Too  often  people  forget  that  disability-related  terms  are  descriptions  of 
characteristics  or  behaviors,  not  an  explanation  for  characteristics  and 
behaviors.  For  example,  “autism”  is  a term  used  to  refer  to  people  who 
behave  atypically  in  regard  to  communication  and  social  interaction.  “Autism” 
does  not  explain  why  someone  behaves  the  way  they  do,  it  is  just  a way  to 
categorize  people  who  share  behaviors  and  characteristics  that  significantly 
differ  from  the  norm. 

TERMINOLOGY 

The  terms  “disability,”  “handicap,”  “impairment,”  and  “exceptionality”  are  ’’Mpi 

often  used  interchangeably  in  conversational  speech.  Shapiro  (1994)  points  “ 

out  that  “disabled’  has  become  the  usage  of  choice,  replacing  ‘handicapped’ 
in  recent  years  and  becoming  the  first  word  to  emerge  by  consensus  from 
within  the  disability  community  itself.  More  acceptable  still  is  ‘person  with  a 
disability’  (or  ‘who  is  deaf,’  ‘who  has  mental  retardation,’  etc.),  since  it 
emphasizes  the  individual  before  the  condition”  (Shapiro,  1994,  p.  33).  Some 
claim  “disability  refers  to  a condition,  such  as  loss  of  a limb,  whereas  handicap 
describes  the  consequences  of  the  disability.  People  are  handicapped  because 
of  their  disability”  (Meyen,  1995,  p.  41).  Flowever,  this  distinction  between 
“handicap”  and  “disability”  is  not  universally  recognized. 

Terminology  aside,  it  is  clear  that  people  with  disabilities  are  an  extremely 
heterogeneous  group.  It  is  obvious  that  the  daily  challenges  and  life 
experiences  of  individuals  who  are  hard  of  hearing  are  quite  different  from 
persons  with  visual  impairments.  Therefore,  the  accommodations  and 
supports  that  will  be  useful  to  individuals  from  these  two  disability  categories 
are  quite  different. 
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Although  determining  who  does  and  who  does  not  have  a disability  is  always 
a matter  of  perspective,  the  presence  of  a disability  is  usually  verified  by 
evidence  that  some  sort  of  functional  limitation  exists  for  an  individual.  A 
functional  limitation  is  a challenge  or  difficulty  that  a person  faces  when  trying 
to  perform  a daily  life  activity  (e.g.,  communication,  mobility,  self-care,  and 
work-related  tasks). 

Major  federal  disability  laws  use  different  criteria  to  define  disabling  conditions, 
and  therefore,  people  may  qualify  as  disabled  under  one  law  and  not  under 
another.  The  extensiveness  of  the  criteria  is  related  to  the  different  purposes 
of  the  laws.  For  instance,  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA)  has  a very 
broad  definition  of  disability  since  the  primary  intent  of  this  law  is  to  protect 
people  from  discrimination.  The  Rehabilitation  Act  has  somewhat  more 
restricted  criteria  forjudging  disability  since  this  law  involves  the  delivery  of 
services  (i.e.,  vocational  rehabilitation  services)  that  use  public  funds.  The 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA),  the  law  pertaining  to  the 
delivery  of  special  education  services,  has  more  restrictive  criteria  for 
determining  the  presence  of  a disability  than  either  the  ADA  or  the  Rehabilitation 
Act.  Specifically,  only  learners  with  the  following  disabilities  are  included: 
learning  disabilities,  speech  or  language  impairments,  mental  retardation, 
emotional  disturbance,  multiple  disabilities,  hearing  impairments,  orthopedic 
impairments,  other  health  impairments,  visual  impairments,  autism,  deaf- 
blindness, and  traumatic  brain  injury.  If  a learner’s  functional  limitations  are 
not  related  to  one  of  these  disabilities,  the  learner  will  not  qualify  for  special 
education  services  under  IDEA. 

Disabilities  Defined  by  Law  

Because  the  focus  of  the  training  for  which  this  information  is  prepared 
concerns  including  learners  who  are  receiving  special  education  services  (as 
well  as  former  learners  who  received  special  education  while  attending  school) 
in  Education  to  Careers  activities,  additional  information  on  IDEA  is  warranted. 
Specifically,  the  major  protections  and  services  associated  with  the  law  will 
be  presented,  followed  by  descriptions  of  each  disability  category. 

The  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  was  initially  passed  in  1975. 
The  last  major  revision  was  in  1997.  IDEA  requires  any  state  that  offers  a 
publicly  funded  education  program  (and  all  states  do)  to  provide  a free, 
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appropriate  public  education  (FAPE)  to  children  with  disabilities  between  the 
ages  of  3 and  21,  regardless  of  the  severity  of  the  disability.  IDEA  requires 
that  learners  with  disabilities  have  an  Individualized  Education  Program  (IEP) 
based  on  their  unique  needs  in  the  least  restrictive  environment  (LRE)  possible. 
The  LRE  is  the  setting  where  an  individual’s  learning  goals  can  be  met  and  is 
closest  to  a setting  in  which  the  individual’s  regular  education  peers  are 
learning.  Thus,  if  an  individual  with  a disability  could  learn  equally  well  in  a 
regular  classroom  and  in  a separate  classroom,  the  LRE  provision  would  require 
that  the  person  be  educated  in  the  regular  classroom.  IDEA  also  provides 
guidelines  for  determining  what  related  services  are  necessary  and  outlines 
a “due  process”  procedure  to  make  sure  learner  needs  are  adequately  met. 
Eligibility  for  special  education  services  is  determined  through 
“nondiscriminatory  evaluation”  by  a multidisciplinary  team.  This  requires 
school  districts  use  testing  materials  free  from  racial  or  cultural  discrimination 
and  that  are  presented  in  the  learner’s  native  language  or  means  of 
communicating.  The  multidisciplinary  team  includes  members  from  a number 
of  education-related  professions  (e.g.,  teachers,  speech  and  language 
pathologists,  occupational  therapists,  physical  therapists,  social  workers, 
school  psychologists). 


The  twelve  conditions  that  qualify  a learner  for  special  education  services 
under  IDEA  are  described  below.  The  language  comprising  each  description 
was  taken  directly  from  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  [Title  34,  Volume  2, 
Parts  300  to  399]. 


1.  Autism  means  a developmental  disability  significantly  affecting  verbal  and 
nonverbal  communication  and  social  interaction,  generally  evident  before 
age  3,  that  adversely  affects  a child’s  educational  performance.  Other 
characteristics  often  associated  with  autism  are  engagement  in  repetitive 
activities  and  stereotyped  movements,  resistance  to  environmental  change 
or  change  in  daily  routines,  and  unusual  responses  to  sensory  experiences. 
The  term  does  not  apply  if  a child’s  educational  performance  is  adversely 
affected  primarily  because  the  child  has  an  emotional  disturbance. 


Autism 


2.  Deaf-blindness  means  concomitant  hearing  and  visual  impairments,  the 
combination  of  which  causes  such  severe  communication  and  other 
developmental  and  educational  needs  that  the  learner  cannot  be 
accommodated  in  special  education  programs  solely  for  children  with 
deafness  or  children  with  blindness. 


Deaf-blindness 
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3.  Emotional  disturbance  is  defined  as  a condition  exhibiting  one  or  more  of 
the  following  characteristics  over  a long  period  of  time  and  to  a marked 
degree  that  adversely  affects  a learners  educational  performance:  (A)  An 
inability  to  learn  that  cannot  be  explained  by  intellectual,  sensory,  or  health 
factors.  (B)  An  inability  to  build  or  maintain  satisfactory  interpersonal 
relationships  with  peers  and  teachers.  (C)  Inappropriate  types  of  behavior 
or  feelings  under  normal  circumstances.  (D)  A general  pervasive  mood  of 
unhappiness  or  depression.  (E)  A tendency  to  develop  physical  symptoms 
or  fears  associated  with  personal  or  school  problems.  The  term  includes 
schizophrenia.  The  term  does  not  apply  to  learners  who  are  socially 
maladjusted,  unless  it  is  determined  that  they  have  an  emotional 
disturbance. 


Hearing 

Impairments 
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4.  Hearing  Impairments  and  Deafness.  Deafness  means  a hearing  impairment 
that  is  so  severe  that  the  learner  is  impaired  in  processing  linguistic 
information  through  hearing,  with  or  without  amplification,  that  adversely 
affects  his/her  educational  performance.  Hearing  impairment  means  an 
impairment  in  hearing,  whether  permanent  or  fluctuating,  that  adversely 
affects  a learner’s  educational  performance  but  that  is  not  included  under 
the  definition  of  deafness. 


Mental 

Retardation 
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5.  Mental  retardation  means  significantly  subaverage  general  intellectual 
functioning,  existing  concurrently  with  deficits  in  adaptive  behavior  and 
manifested  during  the  developmental  period,  that  adversely  affects  a 
learner’s  educational  performance. 


Multiple 

Disabilities 


0 

rthopedic 

> 

Impairment 
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6.  Multiple  disabilities  means  concomitant  impairments  (such  as  mental 
retardation-blindness,  mental  retardation-orthopedic  impairment,  etc.),  the 
combination  of  which  causes  such  severe  educational  needs  that  the 
learner  cannot  be  accommodated  in  special  education  programs  solely  for 
one  of  the  impairments.  The  term  does  not  include  deaf-blindness. 

7.  Orthopedic  impairment  means  a severe  orthopedic  impairment  that 
adversely  affects  a child’s  educational  performance.  The  term  includes 
impairments  caused  by  congenital  anomaly  (e.g.,  clubfoot,  absence  of 
some  member,  etc.),  impairments  caused  by  disease  (e.g.,  poliomyelitis, 
bone  tuberculosis,  etc.),  and  impairments  from  other  causes  (e.g.,  cerebral 
palsy,  amputations,  and  fractures  or  burns  that  cause  contractures). 
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8.  Health  impairments  means  having  limited  strength,  vitality  or  alertness, 
including  a heightened  alertness  to  environmental  stimuli,  that  results  in 
limited  alertness  with  respect  to  the  educational  environment,  that  (i)  is 
due  to  chronic  or  acute  health  problems  such  as  asthma,  attention  deficit 
disorder  or  attention  deficit  hyperactivity  disorder,  diabetes,  epilepsy,  a 
heart  condition,  hemophilia,  lead  poisoning,  leukemia,  nephritis,  rheumatic 
fever,  and  sickle  cell  anemia;  and  (ii)  adversely  affects  a learner’s 
educational  performance. 


Health 

Impairments 


9.  Specific  learning  disability  is  defined  as  follows:  (i)  General.  The  term 
means  a disorder  in  one  or  more  of  the  basic  psychological  processes 
involved  in  understanding  or  in  using  language,  spoken  or  written,  that 
may  manifest  itself  in  an  imperfect  ability  to  listen,  think,  speak,  read, 
write,  spell,  or  to  do  mathematical  calculations,  including  conditions  such 
as  perceptual  disabilities,  brain  injury,  minimal  brain  dysfunction,  dyslexia, 
and  developmental  aphasia,  (ii)  Disorders  not  included.  The  term  does 
not  include  learning  problems  that  are  primarily  the  result  of  visual,  hearing, 
or  motor  disabilities;  of  mental  retardation;  of  emotional  disturbance;  or 
of  environmental,  cultural,  or  economic  disadvantage. 


Learning 


Disability 


10.  Speech  or  language  impairment  means  a communication  disorder,  such 
as  stuttering,  impaired  articulation,  a language  impairment,  or  a voice 
impairment,  that  adversely  affects  a learner’s  educational  performance. 

11.  Traumatic  brain  injury  means  an  acquired  injury  to  the  brain  caused  by  an 
external  physical  force,  resulting  in  total  or  partial  functional  disability  or 
psychosocial  impairment,  or  both,  that  adversely  affects  a learner’s 
educational  performance.  The  term  applies  to  open  or  closed  head  injuries 
resulting  in  impairments  in  one  or  more  areas,  such  as  cognition;  language; 
memory;  attention;  reasoning;  abstract  thinking;  judgment;  problem-solving; 
sensory,  perceptual,  and  motor  abilities;  psychosocial  behavior;  physical 
functions;  information  processing;  and  speech.  The  term  does  not  apply 
to  brain  injuries  that  are  congenital  or  degenerative,  or  to  brain  injuries 
induced  by  birth  trauma. 

12.  Visual  impairment  including  blindness  means  an  impairment  in  vision  that, 
even  with  correction,  adversely  affects  a learner’s  educational  performance. 
The  term  includes  both  partial  sight  and  blindness. 
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Protections  & Provisions  of  the  Law 


Principal  Jones  Gets  Into  Legal  Trouble 


Ms.  McElroy,  the  chairperson  of  Anderson  High 
School’s  Special  Education  Department,  meets 
with  Principal  Jones  at  his  office  every  other 
Wednesday  afternoon.  This  standing  meeting 
provides  Principal  Jones  with  the  opportunity  to 
stay  abreast  of  special  education  matters  within 
the  high  school  and  to  consult  with  his 
department  chairperson  regarding  action  the 
school  should  take.  Here’s  what  transpired  at 
their  latest  meeting 

Principal  Jones:  Welcome!  Good  to  see  you! 
Ms.  McElroy:  Great  to  see  you  too! 

Principal  Jones:  Well,  what  do  we  have  on  our 
plate  today? 

Ms.  McElroy:  First,  there  is  the  issue  of  Coach 
Watkins. 

Principal  Jones:  Yes,  the  basketball  team  is 
heading  down  the  home  stretch.  I think  we  may 
have  a new  trophy  in  the  trophy  case  this  year. 
Ms.  McElroy:  Yes,  the  team  is  doing  quite  well. 
But,  Mr.  Watkins  hasn ’t  submitted  any  work  on 
the  transition  planning  sections  of  the  lEPs  for 
the  learners  he ’s  been  assigned.  Last  year,  as 
a special  education  faculty,  we  all  agreed  that 
we  would  review  learner  lEPs  and  make  sure  we 
addressed  the  transition  services  section.  He 
says  that  none  of  his  kids  are  worried  about  what 
they  will  do  after  they  graduate  from  high  school, 
and  he  doesn ’t  see  any  point  in  having  all  these 
meetings  with  the  parents  and  learners  to  come 
up  with  a transition  plan. 

Principal  Jones:  Watkins  is  an  experienced 
teacher,  Ms.  McElroy.  He ’s  got  a lot  to  do  these 
days,  getting  the  team  ready  for  the  state  playoffs 


and  all.  Nothing  to  worry  about,  as  I see  it! 
You  know,  I must  admit  that  I didn’t  know  what 
I wanted  to  do  when  I grew  up  until  I was  almost 
out  of  college.  In  fact,  I’m  still  trying  to  figure 
out  what  I want  to  do  when  I grow  up! 

Ms.  McElroy:  Hmmmm.. .(pause).  Another 
matter  concerns  Randy  McIntosh. 

Principal  Jones:  Bad  apple,  that  McIntosh,  no 
pun  intended! 

Ms.  McElroy:  Well,  as  you  know,  he  has  a 
primary  disability  of  a social/emotional  behavior 
disorder. 

Principal  Jones:  Yes,  yes,  yes.  I remember 
that  Pfiefer  (school  psychologist)  and  Silverman 
(special  education  teacher)  set  up  some  sort 
of  program  for  him  where  he  could  win  a 
cheeseburger  for  being  good. 

Ms.  McElroy:  That  was  a token  economy 
program.  He  earned  tokens  for  meeting  certain 
goals,  and  was  able  to  exchange  his  tokens  for 
reinforcers,  one  of  which  was  a meal  at  a 
restaurant.  He’s  no  longer  on  the  token 
program.  In  fact,  his  behavior  has  really 
improved  over  the  past  year.  Anyway,  the  issue 
is  that  he  and. . . 

Principal  Jones:  You  know,  I’m  glad  he’s 
graduating  this  year.  I remember  a few  years 
ago  when  he  kept  making  those  annoying 
sounds  during  the  spring  musical.  It  was  quite 
a problem. 

Ms.  McElroy:  The  issue  is  that  he  and  his 
parents  don’t  want  him  to  graduate  in  June. 
They  feel  that  he  has  made  progress  in  his 
behavior  and  that  he  has  benefited  from 
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Education  to  Careers  activities.  He’s  only  18 
years  old , and  they  want  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  enrolling  him  in  a program  offered  through  the 
Area  Vocational  Center  (AVC)  for  the  next  two 
years. 

Principal  Jones:  Nope,  nope,  no  way.  We  ’ve 
had  him  for  4 years  and  don ’t  have  enough  staff 
and  time  to  provide  for  his  further  education. 
There  are  plenty  of  postsecondary  schools  that 
offer  vocational  programs.  His  parents  can  pay 
for  him  to  go  to  one  of  those  schools  if  they 
want. 

Ms.  McElroy:  But  they’ve  asked  to  meet  with 
the  IEP  team  and  change  his  goals. 

Principal  Jones:  Don't  schedule  any  IEP 
meetings.  Tell  them  it  is  too  late  to  change  his 
IEP  at  this  time.  He  is  a senior  and  he ’s  going  to 
graduate.  Period.  He ’s  not  going  to  go  to  the 
AVC  for  two  years.  He’s  too  distracting  in  a 
classroom. 

Ms.  McElroy:  Hmmm.. .(long pause).  Let’s  talk 
about  the  new  hires  for  next  year.  One  of  the 
applicants  for  the  teacher’s  aide  position  uses  a 
wheelchair.  I’d  like  to  set  up  an  interview  with 


her. 

Principal  Jones:  Fine,  fine. 

Ms.  McElroy:  The  problem  is,  that  if  we  decide 
to  put  her  on  the  short  list,  she  will  have  to  go 
to  the  district  office  to  interview  with  Dr. 
Tom  I i son  (the  personnel  director)  and  fill  out 
the  paperwork. 

Principal  Jones:  So? 

Ms.  McElroy:  Because  of  the  remodeling  that 
is  being  completed,  the  district  office  won ’t  be 
accessible  for  the  next  two  months.  How  will 
she  get  in  to  see  Dr.  Tom  I i son? 

Principal  Jones:  Nothing  we  can  do  about  that. 
Better  not  interview  her.  Find  someone  else. 
Ms.  McElroy:  Hmmm... 

Principal  Jones:  Anything  else? 

Ms.  McElroy:  No.  Not  for  now. 

Principal  Jones:  Tell  Watkins  to  give  the  boys 
the  “Gipper  Speech!”  Big  game  tonight! 

Ms.  McElroy:  I’ll  do  that.  Bye.  (Turning  as 
she  gets  to  the  door).  Say,  how  well  do  you 
know  your  lawyer?  (Exits  without  waiting  for  an 
answer). 


What  did  Principal  Jones  do  wrong  besides  telling  bad  jokes  and  being  more 
concerned  about  his  school  winning  basketball  games  than  providing  good 
transition  services?  In  regard  to  his  legal  obligations,  he  made  at  least  three 
mistakes  that  could  put  his  school  district,  his  teachers,  and  himself  at  risk 
for  legal  action.  More  importantly,  he  is  flagrantly  disregarding  the  intent  of 
laws  that  were  enacted  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  persons  with  disabilities. 


Principal  Jones’  first  mistake  was  to  condone  the  lack  of  transition  planning 
within  the  school.  The  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA)  requires 
schools  to  include  a statement  of  needed  transition  services  on  the  IEP  for 
every  learner,  14  years  or  older,  receiving  special  education  services.  Teachers 
and  principals  simply  do  not  have  the  option  of  ignoring  this  requirement, 
regardless  of  their  views  on  the  value  of  transition  planning  activities. 
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His  second  mistake  was  stating  that  an  eighteen-year-old  learner  with  a 
disability  would  not  be  allowed  to  continue  his  education  past  the  current 
school  year.  Principal  Jones  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  it  is  not  a school’s 
decision  to  decide  whether  or  not  a learner  with  a disability  continues  his  or 
her  education  beyond  age  18.  IDEA  provides  learners  with  disabilities  the 
right  to  remain  in  school  and  receive  a free  and  appropriate  public  education 
until  age  21.  Moreover,  the  parents  have  every  right  to  reconvene  the  IEP 
team  and  discuss  the  need  for  changes  in  IEP  goals.  The  fact  that  the  learner 
is  a senior  does  not  override  this  right. 

Finally,  Principal  Jones  cannot  deny  a job  applicant  an  interview  because  the 
building  in  which  a portion  of  the  interview  is  to  be  conducted  is  not  accessible. 
The  American  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA)  requires  nondiscriminatory  hiring 
practices.  If  the  school  district’s  office  building  is  temporarily  non-accessible, 
the  district  needs  to  make  a reasonable  accommodation  such  as  arranging 
another  location  to  interview  the  candidate.  For  example,  Dr.  Tomlison  (the 
personnel  director)  could  come  to  the  high  school  to  interview  the  candidate 
and  bring  along  the  necessary  paperwork. 

Legal  parameters  must  be  followed  in  the  provision  of  services  to  individuals 
with  disabilities.  In  this  section,  the  essential  provisions  of  the  following  four 
key  federal  laws  are  presented:  (a)  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act,  (b) 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  (c)  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  Act,  and  (d)  Rehabilitation  Act.  However,  no  pretense  is 
made  that  every  detail  of  each  law  is  covered.  Furthermore,  while  these  four 
laws  are  important,  they  are  certainly  not  the  only  laws  relevant  to  learners 
with  disabilities  who  are  transitioning  from  school  to  adult  life.  There  are 
many  state  and  federal  laws  that  can  be  applied  to  a wide  variety  of  situations 
that  affect  young  people  with  disabilities.  This  curriculum  is  intended  to  provide 
basic  information  on  the  key  laws  in  a manner  that  is  accessible  and  useful  to 
a diverse  audience.  Thus,  readers  should  be  aware  that  the  scope  and  the 
technicality  of  the  legal  information  are  purposefully  limited.  Those  who  desire 
more  detailed  information  should  consult  additional  sources  (see  the  resource 
guide  that  accompanies  these  modules). 

Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  — F.L  101-336 

The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA)  is  a civil  rights  law  that  provides 
protections  to  individuals  with  disabilities  in  the  areas  of  education, 
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employment,  public  services,  public  accommodations,  transportation,  and 
telecommunications.  It  was  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  President 
George  Bush  in  1990;  thus,  it  is  a law  with  a relatively  short  history.  In  many 
ways  the  ADA  can  be  considered  to  be  an  extension  of  Section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act.  Whereas  the  provisions  of  Section  504  affect  only 
organizations  that  receive  federal  funds,  the  ADA  applies  to  the  private  sector. 

The  key  tenets  of  the  ADA  are  that  employers  and  schools  must  make 
reasonable  accommodations  to  enable  people  with  disabilities  to  be 
successful,  and  that  community  facilities  that  are  accessible  to  the  general 
public  must  also  be  accessible  to  persons  with  disabilities. 

The  ADA  protects  only  “qualified”  individuals  from  hiring  discrimination.  One 
common  misconception  of  the  ADA  is  that  the  law  obligates  an  employer  to 
hire  a less  qualified  worker  with  a disability  over  a more  qualified  worker 
without  a disability.  This  is  simply  not  true.  The  law  is  very  clear  that  an 
employer  has  no  such  obligation.  However,  employers  are  required  to  make 
“reasonable  accommodations”  for  an  employee  as  long  as  the  employee  can 
do  the  essential  elements  of  his  or  her  job.  By  definition  a “reasonable 
accommodation”  is  something  that  does  not  constitute  an  “undue  hardship” 
on  an  employer.  For  instance,  a reasonable  accommodation  for  a clerical 
employee  with  a physical  disability  who  could  not  reach  the  top  shelves  of  a 
filing  cabinet  would  be  for  the  employer  to  obtain  new  filing  cabinets  that  the 
employee  could  operate. 

Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  — P.L.  105-17 

The  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA)  was  most  recently 
amended  in  1997.  Originally  passed  in  1975  as  the  Education  of  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  (PL  94-142),  IDEA  is  the  legislation  that  provides 
children  with  disabilities  the  right  to  a free  and  appropriate  public  education. 
Among  the  many  provisions  of  IDEA  are  the  right  of  learners  with  disabilities 
to  be  educated  in  the  least  restrictive  environment  (i.e. , the  setting  where  a 
learner  can  achieve  his  or  her  instructional  goals  that  is  most  similar  to  the 
setting  used  by  chronologically  aged  peers)  and  the  right  to  an  Individual 
Educational  Program  or  IEP.  Also,  learners  and  their  families  have  the  right  to 
initiate  due  process  procedures  if  they  believe  that  special  education  services 
are  not  being  correctly  implemented.  For  example,  due  process  procedures 
may  be  initiated  if  a learner’s  parents/guardians  felt  that  a school  provided 
their  child  with  too  many  special  education  services  that  were  in  separate 
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settings  outside  of  the  regular  education  classroom.  In  such  a case,  there 
would  be  a claim  that  the  least  restrictive  environment  provision  of  IDEA  had 
been  violated.  IDEA  allows  parents  and  learners  with  disabilities  to  present 
their  case  to  an  impartial  due  process  hearing  officer  whose  decision  is  binding 
on  a school  district. 


Transition 



Services 


In  regard  to  transition  services,  IDEA  defines  transition  services  as  a 
“coordinated  set  of  activities  in  an  outcome-oriented  process  that  promotes 
movement  from  school  to  postschool  activities”  (emphasis  added).  Moreover, 
transition  services  must  consist  of  coordinated  activities  that  are  based  on 
learner  needs,  taking  into  account  the  learner’s  preferences  and  interests. 
The  language  pertaining  to  “outcomes”  is  particularly  important  because  it 
clearly  designates  that  schools  are  responsible  for  initiating  transition  planning 
with  learners  and  their  families  that  focuses  on  the  attainment  of  real-life 
outcomes  after  the  learner  graduates  from  high  school.  Examples  of  “real 
life  outcomes”  include  obtaining  employment,  attending  a postsecondary 
educational  program,  and  participating  in  specific  recreational  leisure  activities. 


IDEA  also  emphasizes  the  need  for  interagency  involvement  in  transition 
planning.  If  at  all  possible,  transition  planning  should  be  a process  involving 
learners,  their  parents/guardians,  educators,  and  postschool  support  providers 
(e.g.,  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors,  professionals  from  disability  support 
offices  at  post-secondary  schools,  supported  employment  provider  staff). 
These  individuals  should  collaborate  to  identify  desirable  postschool  outcomes 
as  well  as  the  supports  that  learners  will  need  to  function  successfully  in 
future  settings.  Ideally,  transition  planning  promotes  relevant  secondary 
educational  experiences  and  links  learners  to  postschool  supports  that  are 
tailored  to  their  individual  needs.  As  Wehman  (1995)  stated,  a student’s 
transition  plan  should  “serve  as  a blueprint  for  the  future,  much  like  an  architect 
would  write  a plan  for  building  a house”  (p.  1). 

A final  right  granted  to  parents  and  learners  under  IDEA  is  the  right  to  ask  the 
school  to  reconvene  a transition  planning  team  after  the  learner  has  left  school. 
Although  the  school  may  no  longer  have  an  obligation  to  provide  specific 
services  to  their  former  learner,  they  do  have  a responsibility  to  participate  in 
problem-solving  activities  associated  with  a learner’s  school  to  adult  life 
transition. 
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Car  I D.  Perkins  Vocational  & Technical  Education  Act  — PL.  105-332 

Known  as  the  Perkins  Act,  the  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  develop  the  academic, 
vocational,  and  technical  skills  of  secondary  and  postsecondary  learners  who 
are  enrolled  in  vocational  technical  education  programs.  Perkins  funds  flow 
through  states  to  local  education  agencies  (LEAs)  (e.g.,  school  districts, 
community  colleges,  or  postsecondary,  and  private  for-profit  vocational- 
technical  institutes).  Due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Perkins  funding  formula 
is  structured,  LEAs  serving  a high  percentage  of  learners  who  come  from 
poor/underprivileged  families  or  learners  with  disabilities  will  capture  more 
funds  than  LEAs  serving  lower  percentages  of  learners  from  these  two  groups. 

Comprehensive  high  schools  that  offer  career  and  technical  education  (CTE) 
programs,  vocational  high  schools  (i.e. , high  schools  that  offer  only  CTE 
programs),  regional/area  vocational  centers  that  serve  multiple  high  schools, 
and  community  colleges  are  among  the  LEAs  that  are  eligible  to  apply  for  and 
receive  Perkins  funds. 

A major  revision  of  the  Perkins  Act  occurred  in  1990  when  Perkins  funding 
was  used  as  a means  to  persuade  CTE  programs  to  move  away  from  providing 
training  that  focused  on  narrow,  specific  requirements  associated  with  a 
particular  job.  Since  1990,  the  Perkins  Act  has  encouraged  CTE  programs  to 
provide  training  where  learners  learn  about  jobs  associated  with  an  entire 
industry.  Additionally,  programs  have  been  encouraged  to  integrate  academic 
training  into  their  CTE  training  so  that  learners  enrolled  in  CTE  programs  have 
the  opportunity  to  develop  strong  academic  skills. 

The  latest  revision  of  the  Perkins  Act  was  passed  in  1998.  In  addition  to 
retaining  the  reform  provisions  in  the  1990  Act  that  were  discussed  above, 
the  new  Perkins  Act  requires  CTE  programs  to  make  special  efforts  to 
disseminate  information  regarding  CTE  opportunities  to  learners  from  “special 
populations.”  Special  populations  refer  to  individuals  with  disabilities; 
educationally  and  economically  disadvantaged  individuals  (including  foster 
children);  individuals  preparing  for  nontraditional  training  and  employment; 
single  parents  (including  single  pregnant  women);  displaced  homemakers; 
and  individuals  with  other  barriers  to  educational  achievement,  including 
individuals  of  limited  English  proficiency. 

Finally,  the  1998  Perkins  Act  mandated  programs  to  assure  the  “full 
participation”  of  persons  with  disabilities.  Full  participation  requires  affirmative 
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conduct  on  the  part  of  the  program  to  promote  the  success  of  persons  with 
disabilities.  For  example,  if  an  individual  is  hard  of  hearing  and  is  enrolled  in 
a CTE  program,  the  school  that  operates  the  program  should  provide  special 
accommodations  such  as  an  FM  system,  a system  where  a teacher  wears  a 
microphone  and  the  speech  signal  is  picked  up  by  an  FM  receiver  that  the 
learner  wears,  if  the  FM  system  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  learner’s  success. 

Rehabilitation  Act  — RL.  105-220 

The  genesis  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  can  be  traced  back  to  1918  when 
legislation  was  passed  to  provide  rehabilitative  services  to  veterans  of  World 
War  1.  Over  the  years,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  has  undergone  many  changes, 
with  the  last  major  revision  occurring  in  1998.  The  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1998  were  included  under  the  Workforce  Investment  Act  of 
1998  in  an  effort  to  link  state  vocational  rehabilitation  systems  to  state 
workforce  investment  systems. 

The  goal  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  is  to  assist  persons  with 
disabilities  in  obtaining  gainful  employment.  The  Rehabilitation  Act  broadly 
defines  employment  to  include  full-  or  part-time  competitive  employment  in 
the  community  workforce,  supported  employment,  and  other  types  of  paid 
employment  such  as  telecommuting  and  business  ownership. 

Some  key  provisions  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  include  the  “presumption  of 
eligibility”  principle,  where  it  is  assumed  all  individuals  with  disabilities  can 
benefit  from  vocational  rehabilitation  (VR)  services  regardless  of  the  severity 
of  their  disability.  There  must  be  “clear  and  convincing  evidence”  that  a 
person  cannot  benefit  from  VR  services  before  VR  services  can  be  denied  to 
him  or  her.  The  Rehabilitation  Act  also  contains  the  same  definition  of  transition 
services  as  specified  in  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA) 
to  assure  that  state  departments  of  education  and  state  departments  of  VR 
have  a consistent  vision  of  what  constitutes  transition  services.  Finally,  state 
departments  of  VR  are  charged  with  interagency  collaboration,  which  means 
that  they  must  collaborate  with  schools  and  other  organizations  for  the  common 
good  of  clients  whom  they  serve. 

Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
disability  in  federally  funded  programs.  Virtually  every  public  school  is  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  regardless  of  whether  it  directly 
receives  federal  funding,  because  public  schools  are  legal  organizations  within 
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state  governments,  and  state  governments  receive  federal  funds  for  a wide 
range  of  purposes  (e.g.,  road  repair,  airport  construction,  rehabilitation 
services).  There  are  many  other  organizations  that  receive  federal  funds  as 
well.  Thus,  the  civil  rights  protections  associated  with  Section  504  have  far 
reaching  implications.  Furthermore,  because  the  Rehabilitation  Act  contains 
a broader  definition  of  disability  than  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act  (IDEA),  its  provisions  apply  to  more  learners  than  IDEA.  For  instance, 
learners  with  Attention  Deficit  Hyperactivity  Disorder  are  not  covered  under 
the  provisions  of  IDEA  but  are  included  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 


Two  of  the  main  focuses  of  Section  504  are  protection  from  discrimination  in 
hiring  and  protection  from  discrimination  in  service  provision.  For  example,  a 
school  district  cannot  deny  a youth  with  a disability  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  an  instructional  program  in  which  he  or  she  would  benefit.  Moreover,  a 
school  district  cannot  limit  a learner’s  opportunities  to  participate  in  an  activity 
by  failing  to  provide  equal  access  to  a program  or  by  offering  a learner  an 
alternative,  less  effective  program. 


Structure  for  Action  and  Policy 


The  Merriville  County  Interagency  Transition 
Consortium  is  comprised  of  schools, 
organizations  that  provide  adult  services,  and 
local  offices  of  state  agencies  that  share  a 
common  goal  of  serving  youth  and  young  adults 
with  disabilities  in  the  Merriville  community.  The 
Consortium  exists  to  provide  an  avenue  for 
professionals  from  different  agencies  to  work 
with  one  another  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
services  to  youth  and  young  adults  with 
disabilities.  The  Consortium  has  an  Executive 
Committee  that  includes  administrators  and 
teachers  from  several  high  schools,  parents  of 
learners  with  disabilities,  a variety  of 
professionals  from  adult  programs  that  serve 
people  with  disabilities,  and  individuals  with 


disabilities.  The  Executive  Committee ’s  purpose 
is  to  provide  leadership  to  guide  the 
Consortium ’s  efforts. 

Initially,  although  everyone  on  the  Executive 
Committee  was  supportive  of  collaborative 
service  provision,  nobody  was  sure  what  needed 
to  be  done  to  actually  improve  opportunities  for 
youth  with  disabilities  who  are  transitioning  from 
school  to  adult  life.  The  Committee  decided  to 
gather  information  that  could  lead  to  good 
decision-making  and  thoughtful  action.  They 
agreed  on  the  following  questions  as  a basis  for 
their  information  collection  efforts: 
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• What  services  are  currently  available  in  Merriville  to  help  young  adults  with  disabilities? 
Can  anyone  receive  these  services  or  are  certain  services  restricted  in  some  way  (e.g., 
an  organization 's  services  are  only  targeted  to  a specific  disability  group  or  a certain 
program  is  filled  to  capacity)?  What  services,  if  any,  charge  fees? 

• How  are  former  learners,  who  received  special  education  services  while  attending  high 
school,  faring  in  their  adult  lives?  Do  they  have  jobs?  Do  they  pursue  opportunities  to 
further  their  education?  Do  they  live  outside  of  their  family  home? 

• What  services  and  programs  do  learners  with  disabilities,  former  learners  with  disabilities, 
and  families  that  have  members  with  disabilities  wish  were  available  that  do  not  exist  at 


the  present  time? 

To  answer  the  first  question  regarding  existing 
programs,  the  Committee  developed  a resource 
directory  that  listed  all  of  the  service  providers 
in  the  Merriville  community  and  provided 
descriptions  of  the  services  they  offered.  The 
Committee  accomplished  this  by  brainstorming 
organizations  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
consulting  reference  materials  (e.g.,  telephone 
books),  and  asking  others  outside  of  the 
Committee  (e.g.,  coworkers,  friends)  for 
suggestions.  Once  a master  list  of  service 
providers  was  generated,  representatives  from 
each  organization  were  contacted  and  asked  to 
provide  a description  of  the  programs  and 
services  that  their  organization  offered. 
Respondents  were  also  asked  to  include 
information  about  the  capacity  of  their 
organization  to  serve  new  clients  and  the  cost 
of  services  to  individuals  and  families. 

Aggregated  information  on  existing  service 
providers  enabled  the  Committee  to  analyze  the 
scope  of  services  available  and  to  identify  the 
gaps  that  existed  in  the  service  delivery  system. 
For  example,  there  were  many  programs  that 
provided  vocational  services  to  persons  with 
disabilities,  but  there  were  very  few  organizations 
that  offered  support  to  persons  with  disabilities 


who  wanted  to  expand  their  recreation,  leisure, 
and  social  opportunities.  Also,  supported 
residential  options  were  quite  limited. 

The  resource  directory  had  an  additional  benefit 
as  well.  Parents/guardians  and  learners  who 
were  involved  in  the  transition  planning  process 
were  now  able  to  identify  and  contact 
organizations  that  offered  services  in  which  they 
were  interested.  Through  a grant  provided  from 
the  Department  of  Human  Services/Office  of 
Rehabilitation  Services,  the  Committee  was  able 
to  produce  a sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the 
resource  directory  to  provide  a copy  to  each 
learner  of  transition  planning  age  who  was 
enrolled  in  the  Merriville  Public  Schools. 

The  Committee 's  second  question,  regarding  the 
status  of  former  learners  who  received  special 
education  services  in  high  school,  was  answered 
through  conducting  a follow-up  study  of  former 
learners.  Using  materials  provided  in  a kit 
available  from  the  Pro-Ed  publishing  company 
(Sitlington  & Frank,  1998),  the  Committee  was 
able  to  quickly  design  a survey  instrument  and 
collect  data  on  a sample  of  former  learners. 
Among  other  findings,  the  follow-up  study 
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revealed  that  most  former  learners  were 
employed,  but  very  few  continued  their 
education  after  high  school. 

To  answer  their  final  question  about  what 
services  people  with  disabilities  most  wanted 
to  see  become  available  in  their  community, 
the  Committee  organized  " focus  groups " of 
learners  with  disabilities,  former  learners  with 
disabilities,  and  families  that  have  members 
with  disabilities.  Findings  from  these  focus 
groups  supported  findings  from  the  other  data 
collection  efforts  and  provided  some  new 
information  as  well.  For  example,  consistent 
with  the  analysis  of  services  they  completed 
by  examining  the  resource  directory,  the 
Committee  learned  that  many  parents  of 
learners  with  more  severe  disabilities  were  very 
anxious  about  the  limited  availability  of 
residential  services  in  their  community. 
Persons  with  disabilities  desiring  out-of-home 
residential  services  had  to  be  placed  at  the 
end  of  long  waiting  lists  and  their  prospects  of 
ever  receiving  services  were  poor.  Also,  it  was 
found  that  current  learners  with  mild  disabilities 
had  a strong  desire  to  pursue  educational 
opportunities  after  high  school  graduation. 
They  wanted  training  opportunities  that  would 
prepare  them  to  be  employed  in  jobs  that 
offered  better  pay  and  working  conditions  than 
the  entry  level,  non-skilled  positions  in  which 
they  were  currently  employed.  Finally,  the  focus 
group  interviews  identified  additional 
information  that  had  not  been  uncovered 
through  previous  information  gathering  efforts. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  finding  was  that 
former  learners  from  all  disability  groups 


reported  that  they  felt  socially  isolated  and 
wished  that  there  were  someone  that  could  help 
them  acquire  recreation-leisure  skills  and  arrange 
social  activities. 

From  these  three  information  collection  activities, 
the  Merriville  Interagency  Transition  Consortium 
found  that  their  community  had  many  excellent 
services  to  offer  persons  with  disabilities. 
However,  there  were  also  many  unmet  needs. 
Although  addressing  these  needs  was  a 
challenge,  the  Committee  had  a strong 
foundation  on  which  to  justify  the  expansion  of 
new  programs  and  recommend  changes  to 
existing  programs.  They  set  three  goals  for  the 
coming  year: 

1.  Work  with  the  local  community  college  to 
expand  educational  opportunities  for 
youth  with  disabilities  and  work  with  high 
schools  to  better  prepare  learners  for 
postsecondary  learning. 

2.  Work  with  adult  service  organizations  to 
expand  the  options  available  to  individuals 
that  need  long-term  residential  support. 

3.  Work  with  the  Park  District  to  identify 
recreational  programs  in  which  persons 
with  disabilities  can  participate  with 
modifications  and/or  support.  Paramount 
to  this  effort  is  the  identification  of 
opportunities  for  persons  with  disabilities 
to  participate  in  integrated  recreation/ 
leisure  activities  as  opposed  to  programs 
targeted  solely  to  special  populations 
(e.g.,  Special  Olympics). 
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It  is  far  better  to  invest  time 
and  energy  in  data 
collection  activities 
than  on  misguided  ideas. 


Three  kinds  of  information  can  help  guide  decisions  about  and  methods  for 
improving  services  to  youth  and  young  adults  with  disabilities:  information  on 
services  currently  available  within  a community,  postschool  follow-up 
information,  and  information  collected  from  interviews  with  persons  with 
disabilities  and  family  members.  As  was  the  case  in  the  vignette,  it  is  best 
when  an  interagency  group  collects  information  since  solutions  often  require 
interagency  cooperation.  However,  the  information  collection  efforts  described 
are  worthwhile  to  complete  even  if  only  one  organization  is  involved.  Although 
collecting  information  to  guide  decision-making  is  a time  consuming  process, 
the  benefits  outweigh  the  costs.  Basing  decisions  on  accurate  and  objective 
information  is  far  superior  to  merely  relying  on  people’s  informal  impressions. 


Available  Community  Transition  Services 

In  order  to  develop  a comprehensive  system  of  transition  services  and 
supports,  there  must  be  widespread  awareness  of  both  the  services  targeted 
to  individuals  with  disabilities  and  also  the  services  available  to  the  general 
public  that  youth  with  disabilities  may  access.  A resource  directory,  which 
identifies  local  organizations  and  describes  the  types  of  services  that  each 
offers,  enables  youth  and  families  to  explore  the  range  of  services  and  supports 
that  are  available  in  a community.  Without  this  information,  many  youth  and 
families  are  dependent  upon  the  knowledge  and  opinions  of  a few  professionals 
in  determining  what  services  may  be  appropriate.  A resource  directory  is 
also  an  invaluable  tool  for  interagency  committees  that  are  in  the  process  of 
developing  local  interagency  agreements.  Once  the  types  of  services  and 
supports  provided  by  different  organizations  are  known,  “gaps”  in  the  service 
system  can  be  recognized  and  commitments  can  be  made  to  fulfill  different 
service  roles  and  responsibilities. 


Developing  a resource  directory  is  a straightforward  process  that  includes: 
(a)  networking  among  interagency  representatives  to  identify  relevant 
organizations;  (b)  creating  a survey  form  that  includes  key  information  of 
interest  to  professionals,  youth,  and  families;  (c)  surveying  the  various  organizations; 
and  (d)  compiling  the  survey  information  in  a logical  format.  A sample  response 
form  is  shown  on  the  next  page. 
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Organization  Name:  Merriville  Community  Vocational  Services 


Contact  Person:  Jane  Terrill,  Associate  Director. 

Address:  1036  Main  Street,  Merriville,  IL  12345 
Telephone:  (333)  333-3333 
E-Mail:  janeterrill@mcvs.net 

Description  of  Services:  Merriville  Community  Vocational  Services  (CVS)  offers  services 
to  assist  persons  with  disabilities  in  obtaining  employment.  Most  CVS  consumers  have 
a 

developmental  disability  or  a mental  health  disability.  CVS  offers  employment  opportunities 
at  its  rehabilitation  facility  located  on  Main  Street,  and  also  offers  supported  employment 
services  in  community  settings. 

Costs:  Most  consumers  who  receive  services  are  funded  through  the  State  of  Illinois 
Department  of  Human  Services  (DHS).  For  consumers  who  are  not  eligible  for  DHS 
funding,  fees  are  negotiated  on  an  individual  basis.  No  individual  is  expected  to  pay  a 
higher  fee  than  what  is  provided  by  the  State. 


Other  information:  Anyone  who  wishes  to  learn  more  about  the  services  provided  by  CVS 
are  encouraged  to  contact  Jane  Terrill  or  any  of  the  associate  directors. 
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Postschool  Follow-up  Information 


Given  the  extent  of  the  public  investment  in  special  education  and  other 


Postschool  outcome 
information  is  the  most  basic 
source  of  information  for 
purposes  of  program 
evaluation  and  improvement. 


services  targeting  youth  and  young  adults  with  disabilities,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  locally  conducted  postschool  follow-up  is  not  routinely 
completed.  Not  only  do  follow-up  studies  provide  a valid  measure  of  the 
relative  success  of  a high  school  preparation  program,  they  also  provide 
community  planners  with  the  life  status  and  experiences  of  former  learners. 
If  the  employment  outcomes  are  dismal  for  youth  one  year  after  they  leave 
high  school,  it  is  clear  that  school  professionals  and  provider  agencies  need 
to  target  career  services. 


Fortunately,  a system  that  enables  local  school  districts  and/or  interagency 
teams  to  collect  routine  outcome  information  is  available.  Sitlington  and 
Frank  (1998)  authored  Follow-Up  Studies:  A Practitioner’s  Handbook,  a 
publication  that  provides  step-by-step  procedures.  Included  in  the  packet  is  a 
computer  disk  that  enables  users  to  select  specific  questions  to  place  on  a 
survey  form.  The  essential  steps  to  conduct  a postschool  follow-up  study 
include: 

1.  Develop  the  survey  instrument. 

2.  Identify  former  learners  (usually  this  involves  a random  selection). 

3.  Train  interviewers  to  assure  that  all  interviewers  asked  questions  in 
the  same  manner. 

4.  Collect  data  (i.e.,  complete  interviews). 

5.  Compile  and  analyze  data. 

6.  Disseminate  Findings. 

Interviewing  Persons  with  Disabilities  and  Family  Members 


There  is  no  substitute  for  the  perspectives  of  youth  and  families  when  assessing 
the  extent  to  which  current  services  meet  the  needs  of  youth  with  disabilities. 
Without  consumer  feedback,  professionals  run  the  risk  of  offering  services 
and  programs  that  are  irrelevant  to  the  needs  of  the  individuals  and  families 
they  are  attempting  to  serve.  Local  communities  should  regularly  survey 
their  current  and  former  consumers  regarding  service  satisfaction.  Additionally, 
the  input  of  youth  and  family  members  should  be  sought  regarding  new 
approaches  or  changes  in  the  service  system. 


The  “face  to  face”  personal  interview  is  one  way  to  collect  information.  An 
interview  script  should  be  developed  so  that  consistent  information  is  collected 
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across  interviews.  Another  way  to  collect  information  directly  from  learners 
and  parents  is  through  focus  groups.  Focus  group  interviews  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  obtain  perspectives  in  an  interactive  setting,  which 
can  often  generate  greater  breadth  of  information.  To  avoid  moderator  bias, 
select  a trained  moderator.  Focus  group  interview  data  collection  and  analysis 
procedures  are  provided  by  Vaughn,  Schumm,  and  Sinagub  (1996).  They 
recommend  the  following  steps  be  completed  in  sequence:  (1)  delineate  the 
purpose  of  the  research;  (2)  designate  and  train  focus  group  moderators;  (3) 
refine  the  research  goals;  (4)  select  the  participants;  (5)  determine  the  number 
of  focus  group  interviews;  (6)  arrange  for  the  focus  group  facility;  (7)  develop 
an  interview  script;  (8)  conduct  and  record  focus  group  interviews;  and  (9) 
analyze  the  focus  group  data.  As  with  postschool  follow-up  surveys,  it  is 
important  that  the  interviewees  be  randomly  selected  regardless  of  whether 
individual  or  group  interviews  are  used. 

When  collecting  satisfaction  data,  it  is  important  not  only  to  assess  the  general 
level  of  consumer  satisfaction  but  also  to  gather  information  on  “why”  people 
feel  positive  or  negative  about  their  experiences  with  different  services  and 
organizations.  Information  from  consumers  is  extremely  valuable  when  making 
recommendations  to  improve  programs. 

In  summary,  information  is  a powerful  tool  for  decision  makers  who  are  involved 
in  efforts  to  enhance  opportunities  for  youth  with  disabilities.  Information 
related  to  (a)  available  services,  (b)  the  postschool  status  and  experiences  of 
former  learners,  and  (c)  the  perspectives  of  former  learners  and  their  parents/ 
guardians  should  be  gathered  to  provide  a foundation  for  improving  transition 
services.  As  professionals  become  increasingly  skilled  at  collecting,  managing, 
and  sharing  different  types  of  information,  they  will  build  responsive, 
comprehensive  state-of-the-art  service  systems.  From  this  kind  of  system, 
collaborative  vision  and  inclusive  policy  can  appropriately  be  set. 

0 FAQs  

1.  What  are  schools  required  to  provide  to  learners  with  disabilities  in 
terms  of  transition  and  vocational  services? 

It  depends  on  the  disability.  Learners  with  one  or  more  disabilities 
identified  under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA  - 
PL  105-17)  are  provided  greater  protections  than  learners  with  other 
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types  of  disabilities.  Part  1 lists  all  of  the  disability  conditions  identified 
under  IDEA.  IDEA-eligible  learners  have  a right  to  a free  and  appropriate 
public  education  from  ages  3 - 21.  Each  year  the  school  is  responsible 
for  developing  an  Individualized  Education  Plan  (IEP)  with  the  learner 
and  his  or  her  parents/guardians  that  identifies  appropriate  learning 
goals.  The  school  is  required  to  make  available  to  the  learner  the 
programs  and  services  listed  on  the  IEP.  Moreover,  the  school  must 
document  that  the  learner’s  assistive  technology  needs  have  been 
considered  and  must  address  a learner’s  school  to  adult  life  transition 
needs  as  well. 

2.  Does  the  Rehabilitation  Act  affect  schools? 

Definitely.  There  are  many  learners  with  disabilities  who  do  not  qualify 
for  special  education  services  under  IDEA  but  who  do  qualify  for 
protections  under  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  The 
Rehabilitation  Act  requires  schools  to  reasonably  accommodate  special 
needs.  For  example,  someone  with  Attention  Deficit  Hyperactivity 
Disorder  (ADHD)  may  need  special  testing  accommodations  due  to 
distractibility  issues. 

3.  Won’t  data-based  decision-making  efforts  take  time  and  energy?  If 
so,  are  these  efforts  really  worthwhile? 

Information  collection  certainly  requires  time,  resources,  and  effort. 
There  is  no  short-cut  to  acquiring  good  information.  However,  making 
decisions  in  the  absence  of  solid  data  is  far  more  costly  in  the  long 
run.  While  there  are  many  positive  aspects  of  the  contemporary  service 
delivery  system,  many  of  the  problems  of  our  current  system  are  results 
of  decisions  made  by  people  who  did  not  have  accurate  information. 
Duplication/redundancy  in  programs,  gaps  in  the  types  of  services 
that  are  provided,  and  the  provision  of  services  that  do  not  match  the 
needs  of  the  disability  community  are  often  the  result  of  decisions 
made  without  full  understanding  of  what  services  are  currently  available 
and  what  services  people  with  disabilities  truly  desire. 

4.  How  do  I get  information  collection  efforts  started  in  my  community? 
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There  is  nothing  magic  about  starting  information  collection  efforts. 
The  best  way  to  begin  collecting  information  is  to  form  a multi-agency 
coalition  of  individuals  who  understand  the  importance  of  these  efforts 
and  who  are  willing  to  devote  the  time  and  energy  needed  to  gather 
data.  It  is  best  for  the  multi-agency  group  to  work  on  one  project  at  a 
time.  This  group  should  specify  its  data  collection  goals,  identify  specific 
tasks  to  be  accomplished,  and  set  timelines  for  accomplishing  these 
tasks.  Although  it  is  challenging  to  start  information  collection  efforts 
in  a community,  it  is  important  to  recall  the  words  of  Margaret  Mead 
who  said,  “Never  doubt  that  a small  group  of  thoughtful  committed 
citizens  can  change  the  world.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  thing  that  ever 
has.”  One  person  or  one  organization  cannot  easily  collect  information 
for  an  extra  community;  information  collection  efforts  are  much  more 
effectively  handled  through  the  commitment  of  a group  of  thoughtful 
individuals. 

R*actices 

strategies 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  foolproof  steps  or  magic  tricks  to  successfully 
include  learners  with  disabilities  in  etc  programs.  The  reality  is  that  etc 
Coordinators  and  others  responsible  for  etc  programs  must  be  pioneers  and 
forge  new  ground  with  each  learner.  The  extent  to  which  etc  Partnerships  are 
successful  in  preparing  learners  with  disabilities  for  meaningful  and  productive 
careers  will  undoubtedly  depend  on  the  commitment  and  creativity  of  those 
responsible  for  the  programs  that  are  offered.  It  is  hoped  that  the  following 
strategies  will  inspire  etc  Partnerships  to  develop  effective  patterns  of 
responding  to  learners  with  disabilities. 

• Ask  people  with  disabilities  and/or  their  parents/guardians  to  participate 
on  etc  committees  and  in  etc  strategic  planning. 

• Conduct  workshops  for  etc  staff  members  and  committee  members  on 
valuing  All  Learners. 

• Organize  professional  development  activities  that  bring  together  regular 
education  and  special  education  personnel. 


kk 

Never  doubt  that 
a small  group 
of  thoughtful 
committed  citizens 
can  change  the 
world. 

Indeed , it  is 
the  only  thing 
that  ever  has.  77 

— Margaret  Mead 
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• Include  examples  related  to  youth  with  disabilities  in  curriculum 
development  and  training. 

•Include  examples  related  to  youth  with  disabilities  in  professional 
development  activities  (e.g.,  for  a career  planning  workshop,  include  at  least 
one  training  example  that  is  both  an  individualized  career  plan  (ICP)  and  an 
individualized  education  plan  (IEP). 

• Require  that  mini-grant  proposals  reflect  inclusive  practices. 

• Include  images  of  people  with  disabilities  in  all  etc  marketing  materials. 

• Include  “request  for  accommodations”  on  all  etc  registration  brochures. 

• Have  all  etc  functions  in  accessible  locations. 

• Encourage  reflective  self-evaluation  of  events  and  training,  asking,  “Who 
wasn’t  present?  Why?  How  can  the  individuals  be  encouraged  to  attend 
next  time?” 

• Get  political.  Encourage  administrators,  counselors,  instructors,  and  special 
populations  coordinators  to  organize  and  work  together  with  parents/ 
guardians,  employers,  and  special  education  representatives.  Tasks  could 
include  gathering  information  on  current  practices  as  a basis  for  improving 
and  expanding  activities  and  services,  and  to  influence  policy. 
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Learner  and  Family  Involvement 

Meg  Hutchins,  Ph.D. 


Michael,  a learner  with  disabilities,  had 
been  involved  with  many  work  experiences 
throughout  his  educational  program.  A janitorial 
job  was  available  at  the  local  shopping  mall  and 
it  seemed  to  be  a perfect  match  for  Michael’s 
skills.  In  addition,  the  salary  was  competitive 
and  it  provided  medical  insurance  and  many 
other  desirable  benefits  without  a probationary 
work  period.  Michael  spent  many  hours  with 
the  employment  specialist/job  coach  to  learn 


all  the  identified  job  tasks  and  he  successfully 
obtained  full-time  employment  prior  to  graduating 
from  high  school.  However,  a follow-up  after  6 
months  found  Michael  at  home  and  no  longer 
working.  A closer  evaluation  revealed  that  it 
was  really  inconvenient  for  his  family  to  get 
Michael  to  his  job  at  the  mall  at  such  an  early 
hour  (i.e.,  6:00  AM)  and  they  did  not  like  his 
schedule  when  he  had  to  work  on  weekends. 
So  a month  after  graduation,  he  quit. 


Keeping  families  informed  and  a part  of  the  team  is  essential.  Since  1975, 
families  have  been  recruited  to  be  active  members  of  a learner’s  educational 
process,  and  it  is  a role  that  cannot  be  minimized  regardless  of  the  learner’s 
age  or  responsibility  level.  Involving  the  learner’s  family  in  the  decision-making 
process  and  the  career  and  technical  program  process  is  not  only  legally 
mandated,  it  is  decidedly  in  the  best  interest  of  everyone  vested  in  the 
educational  and  employment  outcomes  of  learners  with  disabilities.  Without 
active  involvement  and  participation  of  learners  and  their  families,  natural 
supports  may  deteriorate  and  disappear,  interfering  with  targeted  transition 
goals  and  long-term  employment  success. 


Involving  Families 

Creating  an  effective  partnership  with  families  requires  more  than  providing 
notice  of  meetings  and  update  reports  of  learner  progress.  If  a career  education 
program  is  to  be  successful,  family  members  must  play  a vital  role  in  the 
process.  Family  members  have  important  information  that  can  impact  or 
influence  the  employment  development  and  implementation  activities 
conducted  by  educational  personnel.  Families  can  provide  insights  about  the 
learner’s  proficiencies,  interests,  preferences,  and  learning  difficulties  as  they 
relate  to  career  and  technical  education  and  experiences  that  may  not  have 
been  identified  by  teachers  in  a traditional  academic  environment.  In  addition, 
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family  members  may  have  their  own  preferences  about  work  experiences  and 
long-term  outcomes  that  could  impact  on  immediate  and  future  employment 
decisions.  Wages,  benefits,  work  schedules,  and  transportation  issues  are 
often  critical  factors  that  determine  the  level  of  success  experienced  by 
employees  with  disabilies. 

To  most  effectively  collaborate  with  families  of  learners  with  disabilities,  a 
systematic  assessment  of  significant  family  members  should  be  conducted 
on  a regular  basis.  A career  education  program  is  longitudinal  and,  therefore, 
families  need  to  be  interviewed  and  provided  the  opportunity  to  continually 
discuss  the  targeted  employment  outcomes  and  planning  process  as  the 
learner  matures.  Situations  change  overtime  and  new  information  becomes 
available.  These  changes  need  to  be  reflected  in  the  decisions  being  made 
and  the  direction  in  which  the  learner  is  guided  to  achieve  his  or  her  chosen 
employment  goals.  Periodic  interviews  can  include  accessing  information 
related  to  the  vision  a family  member  has  for  the  learner;  schedule  and 
transportation  needs;  optimal  salary  and  benefit  packages;  previous  work 
histories  outside  of  school  (including  responsibilities  at  home);  required 
accommodations  to  meet  physical  or  sensory  needs;  as  well  as  a preferred 
method  for  maintaining  communication  with  the  family  concerning  news,  needs, 
and  progress. 

ractices 

Strategies 

• Interview  parents/guardians  annually  regarding  their  vision,  concerns,  and 
preferences  for  employment  outcomes  and  career  and  technical  education 
opportunities  for  their  child. 

• Identify  cultural  influences  that  may  affect  interactions  and  collaboration 
with  family  members. 

• Offer  choices  of  times  and  places  for  family  members  to  attend  meetings, 
and  assess  what  can  be  done  to  promote  their  participation. 
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© FAQs 


1.  Do  families  always  want  to  be  involved? 

No.  Participation  and  involvement  by  family  members  varies.  However, 
it  should  never  be  assumed  that  someone  does  not  want  to  be  involved 
and  they  should  be  continually  invited  to  collaborate. 

2.  I don ’t  want  to  badger  or  harass  a family.  Shouldn ’t  I just  leave  them 
alone  if  they  don ’t  appear  to  be  interested? 

You  can  be  inviting  and  encouraging  without  badgering.  It  may  be  that 
there  are  barriers  to  their  participation  and  collaboration  that  can  be 
altered  (e.g.,  need  for  childcare,  place  of  meetings,  time  of  meetings). 
Try  to  identify  what  factors  may  be  interfering  with  their  participation 
and  optimize  the  collaborative  effort  by  addressing  the  issues  that 
impact  upon  their  participation. 

Communicating  with  Families 

Educators  must  be  listeners  and  hear  the  concerns  that  might  be  expressed 
by  families  as  their  child  grows  up  and  approaches  the  completion  of  a public 
education  program.  School  may  have  served  as  a safe  and  secure  place  that 
was  reliable  and  dependable  for  the  learner,  regardless  of  his/her  needs. 
Entering  the  work  force  and  the  community-at-large  can  be  a frightening  reality 
for  many  learners  with  disabilities.  Actions  and  words  may  be  misunderstood 
or  misinterpreted.  There  may  be  valid  explanations  for  an  absence  from  a 
meeting,  a telephone  call  that  is  not  returned,  or  a perceived  aggressive  or 
rigid  attitude.  It  is  the  professional’s  responsibility  to  unveil  the  explanation 
and  find  a solution  to  bring  the  family  back  into  the  team. 

Generalizations  should  not  be  made  about  how  or  when  to  contact  families. 
Individual  strategies  must  be  identified  that  promote  optimal  participation 
and  interaction.  A note  home  to  one  family  may  work  great,  but  a short 
telephone  call  to  another  family  may  be  preferred.  Meeting  times  often  need 
to  be  flexible  to  accommodate  family  work  schedules,  child  care 
responsibilities,  or  other  commitments.  After  school  is  not  always  the  most 
convenient  time  to  talk. 
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Professionals  must  be  aware  of  heightened  cultural  diversity  and  the  impact 
that  multicultural  issues  can  have  upon  communication  and  interaction  styles. 
It  is  important  that  there  be  a level  of  sensitivity  to  differing  cultures  and  ways 
mores  may  influence  the  participation  of  a family  in  the  career  education 
process.  Professionals  cannot  afford  to  be  judgmental  and  must  approach 
families  and  learners  with  a positive,  supportive,  and  encouraging  demeanor 
as  employment  goals  and  activities  are  discussed. 

Practices 

Qtrateg  ies 
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• Converse  about  the  learner  in  positive  terms  and  omit  subjective 
judgments  or  evaluative  statements  that  are  personal. 

• Ask  individual  families  how  they  like  to  be  contacted  and  the  best  time 
and  place  to  be  contacted. 

• Create  opportunities  for  families  to  witness  the  learner  successfully 
working  by  sharing  videos,  photographs,  or  visits  to  the  work  site. 

• Minimize  the  use  of  intimidating  and  technical  language  and  always 
insure  that  the  primary  language  of  the  family  is  used  in  communication 
efforts. 

7- 


1.  I hate  to  bother  a family  at  home.  Should  I be  calling  the  home? 

It  is  often  more  successful  to  ask  families:  “When  is  the  best  time  to 
contact  you?  Where  can  you  be  reached?"  Then  you  can  individualize 
your  methods  of  contact  and  have  gained  their  approval  for  your  chosen 
methods. 

2.  Whose  responsibility  is  it  to  contact  families?  The  career  and  technical 
educator?  The  special  educator?  The  school  social  worker? 

Professionals  involved  with  educating  learners  with  disabilities  must 
be  work  as  a team.  Who  communicates  with  which  family  and  about 
what  content  must  be  discussed  and  resolved  within  the  team.  It 
should  not  be  assumed  that  the  same  professionals  should  always 
have  the  same  roles. 
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Andre , a learner  with  disabilities,  was  seeking 
a clerical  position,  within  a local  community 
business,  that  matched  the  job  skills  he 
acquired  during  previous  work  experiences. 
Yearly  interviews  with  his  family  revealed  that 
they  were  concerned  about  transportation 
issues  because  Andre  lived  10  miles  from  the 
city  and  none  of  his  family  came  into  town  to 
work.  They  also  expressed  a concern  that  they 
would  prefer  for  Andre  to  work  12  months  a 


year  (and  not  seasonally),  on  a Monday-Friday 
schedule.  Working  hours  did  not  matter  as  long 
as  a method  for  outside  transportation  was 
secured.  So,  a job  was  identified  in  which  Andre 
worked  5 days  a week  from  9:30  AM  - 4:00  PM 
and  was  able  to  share  a ride  with  a member  of 
his  church  who  came  into  town  to  work.  He 
paid  the  driver  weekly  an  agreed  upon  sum  for 
his  share  of  the  gas.  Andre  has  been  working 
at  his  job  successfully  for  3 years. 
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CHAPTER  3 


Learner-Focused  Planning, 
Career  Development, 
and  Applied  Learning 

Meg  Hutchins,  Ph.D.  & Jim  Thompson,  Ph.D. 


Marisa  was  16  years  of  age  and  attending  the 
local  high  school.  She  received  special  education 
services  in  addition  to  attending  general 
education  classes  with  her  peers,  and  was 
beginning  a work  study  program  as  part  of  the 
transition  planning  process.  Marisa  loved  young 
children  and  had  some  experience  babysitting 
with  children  in  her  neighborhood.  She  was  a 
very  social  young  woman  and  had  many  friends 
at  school.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Marisa 
was  given  a schedule  that  indicated  she  would 
have  4 work  experiences  during  the  year 
(changing  every  9-week  grading  period)  at  work 


sites  that  had  been  established  in  previous  years 
by  the  career  and  technical  education  personnel. 
The  experiences  included  industrial 
manufacturing,  clerical,  computer  data  entry,  and 
food  service.  She  worked  at  a site  a few  hours 
each  week  and  attended  all  her  other  academic 
classes  during  the  remaining  school  hours.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  Marisa  had  become  more 
sullen,  her  grades  had  fallen,  and  she  was 
missing  a lot  of  school.  She  was  indicating  very 
little  interest  in  graduating  from  high  school,  and 
it  seemed  that  she  might  drop  out. 


Learner-Focused  Planning 

There  is  increasing  support  and  emphasis  being  placed  upon  the  active 
involvement  and  participation  of  learners  with  disabilities  in  planning  and 
implementing  their  transition  and  career  development  programs.  Historically, 
employment  and  other  educational  decisions  were  often  made  without 
considering  preferences,  concerns,  or  needs  that  the  learner  might  express. 
Not  only  did  such  an  omission  reflect  a lack  of  respect  for  the  individual,  but 
often  resulted  in  a lack  of  support  by  the  learner  for  the  selected  outcome  or 
objective.  One  explanation  for  job  abandonment  and  unemployment  after 
high  school  could  be  the  minimal  opportunity  learners  often  have  to  express 
work  preferences  such  as  type  of  business,  specific  job  responsibilities,  social 
atmosphere,  and  physical  environment.  Typically,  most  people  identify  a job 
they  would  like  to  obtain  and  pursue  it  with  reasons  for  seeking  that  particular 
position.  Individuals  with  disabilities  often  have  been  placed  in  a job  because 
it  existed  and  had  learnable  tasks,  with  little  regard  for  individual  choice  or 
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preferences  of  employment  factors.  Therefore,  it  has  become  critical  for 
procedures  to  be  developed  and  systematically  implemented  that  provide 
increased  learner  input  and  participation  in  the  Education  to  Careers  process. 

Promoting  Self-Determination  in  Individuals  with  Disabilities 

Self-determination  refers  to  providing  individuals  with  the  opportunities  and 
skills  to  take  charge  of  their  own  lives  and  decisions.  Individuals  of  all  ages 
with  disabilities  have  traditionally  been  directed  through  the  decisions  that 
impacted  their  lives.  The  need  and  right  of  these  learners  to  express  their 
opinions  and  preferences  and  to  participate  in  the  decision-making  for  their 
own  lives  is  now  recognized.  Nowhere  is  this  more  important  than  in  the 
employment  arena.  Self-determination  is  a critical  variable  to  consider  in 
order  to  assure  success  and  contentment  on  the  job. 

In  a career  education  program,  attention  to  self-determination  skills  and 
opportunities  can  begin  at  a young  age  and  continue  throughout  one’s  public 
education.  Teaching  self-management  skills  and  using  self-instruction  methods 
in  the  context  of  academic  or  other  assigned  responsibilities,  such  as  sports, 
clubs,  and  classroom  jobs,  are  strategies  for  promoting  a sense  of  autonomy 
and  self-determined  behavior.  Providing  choices,  i.e.,  work  experience  and 
classroom  jobs,  and  asking  learners  to  reflect  upon  those  choices  by  evaluating 
positive  and  negative  points  about  the  choice  that  was  made  (such  as  why  I 
liked  it  or  why  I did  not  like  it),  can  assist  in  teaching  relationships  among 
consequences,  preferences,  and  choices.  Learners  then  become  better  aware 
of  variables  to  consider  when  making  similar  decisions  in  the  future.  Giving 
learners  the  responsibility  for  investigating  options  and  opportunities  with 
guidance  and  mentorship  (such  as  interviewing  employers  about  the  business) 
may  promote  many  targeted  social  and  academic  skills  and  enhance  the 
learner’s  ability  to  evaluate  job  choices  and  his  or  her  own  preferences  related 
to  employment  conditions.  Finally,  in  order  to  promote  self-determined 
behaviors  for  individuals  with  disabilities,  learners  must  be  able  to  communicate 
about  their  disabilities  and  their  potential  impact  upon  successfully  completing 
a job  so  that  they  can  advocate  for  themselves  regarding  reasonable 
accommodations. 

Within  the  context  of  career  education,  multiple  opportunities  exist  to  provide 
learners  with  disabilities  an  increased  competence  in  their  self-determination 
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abilities.  However,  it  means  education  personnel  and  significant  others  in 
the  learners’  lives  have  to  recognize  the  “teachable  moments”  and  specifically 
plan  for  achieving  targeted  objectives  in  this  area. 

Practices 

strategies 

• In  an  elementary  program,  have  learners  nominate  themselves  for 
classroom  jobs  or  responsibilities  and  identify  why  they  may  like  the  job 
and  why  they  may  be  good  at  it.  After  a specified  time,  allow  learners  to 
switch  jobs  and  write  in  a journal  what  they  liked  and  did  not  like  about  the 
job,  what  tasks  were  hard  or  easy,  and  what  personal  characteristics 
affected  their  ability  to  do  the  job. 

• In  a middle  school  or  secondary  program,  have  learners  select  work 
experiences  using  classified  ads.  After  a specified  time,  allow  learners  to 
write  in  a journal  why  they  believe  they  would  like  the  job,  why  they  would 
be  good  at  it,  and  what  variables  they  would  look  for  in  a job  of  choice  in 
the  future. 

• Identify  objectives  and/or  skills  for  learners  within  a work  experience  or 
career  education  program  that  could  be  learned  using  self-instructional 
methodology. 

• Identify  behaviors  and/or  skills  for  learners  that  could  be  enhanced  by 
using  self-management  techniques. 

• Have  learners  evaluate  jobs  described  in  classified  ads  or  observed  during 
a field  trip  with  respect  to  the  skills  that  would  be  needed  to  be  successful 
in  the  job,  their  own  personal  characteristics  that  would  contribute  to  or 
interfere  with  success  in  the  job,  and  reasonable  accommodations  that 
might  be  needed  to  be  successful  in  the  job. 
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1.  How  many  elementary  classroom  jobs  are  distinguishable  so  that  learners 
can  reflect  upon  pros  and  cons? 


The  parameters  of  the  jobs  may  have  to  be  designed  in  order  to  distinguish 
and  balance  desirable  and  undesirable  features.  For  example,  watering 
the  plants  may  seem  unappealing  but  is  to  be  done  at  the  end  of  the  day 
and  the  job  allows  a learner  to  stop  working  early  to  complete  the  task. 
Sharpening  pencils  may  seem  highly  appealing  but  is  to  be  completed 
during  the  first  part  of  recess  each  day. 

2.  What  if  some  classroom  jobs  are  so  unappealing  that  no  one  wants  to 
apply? 

This  is  the  perfect  opportunity  to  discuss  the  problem  and  identify  what 
would  need  to  change  to  fill  the  job  position.  Then  negotiate  changes 
(e.g.,  extra  incentives,  different  work  requirements)  to  find  “applicants.” 

3.  What  are  some  ways  to  promote  self-instruction,  especially  for  lower  level 
readers  who  cannot  use  written  instructions  to  learn? 

Self-instruction  methods  can  be  implemented  by  using  picture  instructions 
(photographs  or  drawings),  video  modeling,  or  audiotape  instructions  to 
help  the  learner  gain  skills. 

4.  What  types  of  skills  could  be  targeted  using  self-management  techniques? 

Examples  of  target  behaviors  that  could  be  monitored  using  self- 
management strategies  include  initiating  social  interactions  (such  as 
greetings),  following  a work  schedule  with  breaks,  increasing  work  or 
rate  of  productivity,  and  finding  solutions  to  conflicts  or  problems  at  work. 
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Providing  Opportunities  to  Make  Choices 

As  mentioned  previously,  offering  opportunities  for  learners  to  make  and 
evaluate  choices  can  promote  self-determination  skills  and  enhance  increased 
independence  as  adults.  Many  times  educators  create  situations  that  do  not 
provide  choices  or  they  assume  that  there  is  no  place  for  choice  within  a 
given  assignment  or  project.  However,  since  there  is  a positive  relationship 
between  choice  and  individual  success  or  achievement,  it  may  be  particularly 
beneficial  within  a career  education  program  to  identify  when  opportunities 
for  choice  can  be  provided  and  how  choices  or  preferences  can  be 
acknowledged. 

At  young  ages,  learners  develop  preferences.  It  is  important  to  capitalize  on 
those  opinions,  likes,  and  dislikes  to  assist  learners  with  disabilities  to  make 
decisions  that  will  ultimately  result  in  positive  employment  outcomes. 
Classroom  jobs,  work  experiences,  and  other  opportunities  that  relate  to  “work 
responsibilities”  can  entail  a degree  of  choice  and  an  opportunity  to  express 
a preference.  Learner  preferences  should  be  considered  when  developing 
relationships  with  community  businesses,  rather  than  utilizing  the  same 
businesses  for  work  experience  sites  for  all  learners.  When  exploring  careers, 
let  learners  select  careers  of  their  interest  to  investigate,  analyzing  the 
demands  and  implications  for  working  in  that  field  or  specific  job. 

Making  choices  can  be  promoted  across  all  aspects  of  educational 
programming.  Learners  must  develop  skills  to  access  the  information 
necessary  to  make  informed  choices,  and  learn  to  reflect  upon  the  outcomes 
and  consequences  of  their  choices. 

Practices 

Qigtrategies 

• With  each  plan  or  project,  evaluate  carefully  where  choice  and  an  evaluation 
of  choices  fit.  It  may  be  surprising  how  much  opportunity  for  choice  exists 
while  achieving  the  targeted  learning  objectives. 

• Use  strategies  for  learners  to  select  work  experiences  based  upon  some 
degree  of  informed  choice  or  preference,  later  evaluating  their  selection 
before  choosing  the  next. 
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• Provide  a range  of  career  experiences  across  job  tasks  and  social  and 
environmental  factors  so  that  learners  can  sample  a diversity  of  working 
conditions  to  aid  them  in  determining  the  features  of  work  that  are  important 
to  them,  i.e.,  job  tasks,  supervision  model,  social  climate,  and  age  of 
other  employees. 

• Document  choices  or  selections  of  work  experiences  and  collect  a variety 
of  data  that  indicates  preferences  of  the  learner,  i.e.,  interviews  with  family, 
direct  observation,  and/or  skill  achievement. 

f FAQs 


1.  Some  learners  with  disabilities  are  not  able  to  communicate  a 
preference  or  choice.  What  then? 

There  are  many  ways  that  preference  or  choice  may  be  communicated. 
Evaluate  factors  such  as  job  performance,  skills  acquired,  social 
behavior,  and  effect  across  different  work  conditions  or  settings  to 
evaluate  the  preferred  jobs  or  environments  of  the  individual.  Watch 
for  messages  that  are  not  always  communicated  orally. 

2.  What  if  the  choice  is  not  always  available  or  possible? 

In  reality,  we  might  not  always  get  our  choice,  even  though  we  have  a 
preference.  But  that  is  very  different  from  having  the  opportunity  to 
express  or  identify  a preference.  Carefully  consider  the  learning  situation 
and  where  choice  might  be  possible  and  how  the  opportunity  for 
expressing  choice  may  exist.  It  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  that  a learner 
will  have  complete  control,  but  rather  an  opportunity  to  integrate  some 
degree  of  preference  into  the  plan  or  outcome. 
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Career  Development 


Logan,  an  individual  with  a learning  disability, 
was  enrolled  in  a system  that  incorporated 
Education  to  Careers  (etc)  activities  at  every 
grade  level,  and  began  learning  about  the  world 
of  work  in  elementary  school.  Regularly,  his 
teachers  assigned  jobs  to  him  and  the  other 
learners  to  complete  as  part  of  their  school  day 
(e.g.,  taking  the  school  lunch  count  to  the  office, 
running  the  flag  up  the  flagpole  each  morning, 
cleaning  the  hamster  cage,  designing  and 
decorating  bulletin  boards).  Throughout 
elementary  school,  there  were  people  from  a 
variety  of  different  occupations  who  came  to  the 
school  to  speak  about  their  jobs.  Logan’s 
reading  and  writing  assignments  were  often 
focused  on  the  workplace  and  he  learned 
vocabulary  that  is  essential  to  functioning  in 
employment  (e.g.,  boss,  benefits,  fired).  By  the 
time  Logan  exited  elementary  school  he 
understood  that  he  lived  in  an  interdependent 
society  where  each  person  was  expected  to  make 
a contribution. 

As  a middle  school  learner,  Logan  began 
considering  how  he  might  fit  into  the  adult  work 
world.  He  began  to  explore  occupations  that 
were  consistent  with  his  skills  and  interests.  For 
example,  Logan  understood  that  academics  were 
a challenge  for  him,  especially  reading.  He  also 
understood  that  most  of  the  jobs  in  which  he 
was  interested  required  some  reading  and  he 


realized  the  importance  of  developing  basic 
literacy  skills  as  well  as  learning  ways  to 
compensate  for  his  academic  difficulties.  Logan 
became  particularly  interested  in  automotive 
mechanics.  On  two  occasions  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  job  shadow  a mechanic. 

When  Logan  entered  high  school  he  decided  that 
he  wanted  to  pursue  a specific  interest  by 
enrolling  in  the  mechanics  program  that  was 
offered  at  the  Area  Vocational  Center  (several 
school  districts  supported  the  Center).  This 
program  was  provided  to  qualified  high  school 
learners  in  their  junior  and  senior  years.  Logan 
understood  that  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  the 
program  he  had  to  pass  a specific  number  of 
English,  mathematics,  and  science  classes  at 
his  high  school  and  had  to  score  at  a specific 
level  on  an  entrance  examination.  Seeing  the 
importance  of  his  academic  classes  to  his  goal 
of  entering  and  graduating  from  the  mechanics 
program,  Logan  worked  hard  during  his  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  to  pass  the  prerequisite 
courses  and  prepare  for  the  entrance  test.  His 
efforts  paid  off.  With  the  support  and 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  etc  and  career  and 
technical  education  (CTE)  coordinators,  Logan 
successfully  completed  the  mechanics  program 
last  May.  He  is  currently  employed  as  a 
mechanic  at  the  local  Ford  dealership. 
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The  goal  of  career  education  and  career  planning  is  to  prepare  learners  to 
work  successfully  as  adults.  Although  preparation  for  paid  occupational  roles 
is  an  important  part  of  career  education  and  planning,  learners  should  also 
be  prepared  for  unpaid  work  roles  in  the  home,  such  as  housekeeping  and 
cooking,  as  well  as  volunteer  work  in  the  community.  Career  education  and 
planning  is  grounded  on  the  premise  that  a major  function  of  schools  is  to 
prepare  learners  for  adult  roles.  This  philosophy  is  applicable  to  learners 
with  and  without  disabilities.  However,  educators  that  focus  on  learners  with 
disabilities  have  traditionally  been  more  likely  to  embrace  this  philosophy 
than  those  who  have  focused  on  learners  without  disabilities. 

Career  Awareness  and  Exploration: 

Laying  the  Foundation  for  Career  Success 

The  purpose  of  career  awareness  and  exploration  activities  is  to  expose  young 
people  to  the  world  of  work  and  to  different  occupational  roles.  Youth  and 
young  adults  will  be  at  a serious  disadvantage  if  they  enter  a vocational  training 
program  or  start  a job  without  understanding  the  basics  of  why  people  work, 
what  is  involved  in  having  a job,  and  some  basic  expectations  of  all  workers. 

Career  theorists  point  out  that  career  decision-making  is  a process  that  involves 
a series  of  decisions  and  occurs  over  many  years.  Children  typically  begin  the 
process  with  a “fantasy”  choice  - that  is,  they  choose  a job  goal  that  is 
appealing  because  of  the  perceived  glamour  associated  with  the  job.  As  they 
grow  older,  people  move  to  a “tentative  choice,”  where  they  begin  to  investigate 
a career  based  on  a realistic  assessment  of  their  interests,  abilities,  and 
opportunities.  Once  a definite  plan  to  reach  a career  goal  is  developed,  a 
person  is  considered  to  have  made  a “selective  choice.”  The  developmental 
process  of  choosing  a career  is  characterized  by  continuous  compromise  among 
many  factors,  i.e.,  one’s  talents,  one’s  willingness  to  sacrifice,  one’s 
educational  opportunities,  and  one’s  geographic  location. 

Since  learners  with  disabilities  may  have  to  make  more  compromises  than 
others,  career  awareness  and  exploration  activities  are  especially  important. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  people  with  disabilities  cannot  pursue  their  dreams. 
There  are  countless  examples  of  people  with  all  types  of  disabilities  who  are 
in  good  jobs  that  provide  them  with  opportunities  for  personal  fulfillment.  The 
key  is  for  learners  with  disabilities  to  start  exploring  careers  at  a young  age 
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and,  with  the  help  of  family,  school  professionals,  mentors,  and  others,  to 
arrive  at  an  “optimistically  realistic”  career  goal  and  plan. 

Applied  (Contextual)  Learning 

It  is  never  too  early  to  initiate  applied  learning  activities  appropriate  to  career 
development.  For  example,  preschool  children  should  be  assigned  classroom 
jobs  such  as  picking  up  toys,  performing  the  duties  of  a line  leader,  or 
distributing  materials  for  snacks.  During  elementary  school  years,  learner 
job  responsibilities  should  be  consistently  expanded  to  teach  the 
interdependency  of  people  in  the  world  of  work  as  well  as  the  challenging 
realities  of  work.  Concepts  to  be  taught  include:  jobs  that  are  sometimes 
difficult  and  can  be  overwhelming,  jobs  requiring  a commitment  of  time,  and 
working  with  people  with  whom  there  may  be  conflict.  Learners  in  elementary 
school  should  also  learn  about  a wide  range  of  occupations  and  acquire 
vocabulary  that  is  essential  to  understanding  the  work  world  (e.g.,  paycheck, 
taxes,  safety  rules,  job  interview,  layoff,  raise,  and  license). 

In  the  middle  school  years,  applied  learning  activities  should  include  more 
specific,  real-life  experiences.  Learners  should  begin  investigating  particular 
careers  that  they  think  may  be  viable  for  them.  This  may  include  interviewing 
adults  who  are  employed  in  certain  jobs  and  discussing  specific  occupational 
goals  with  parents,  teachers,  and  other  trusted  adults.  It  is  the  adults’ 
responsibility  to  provide  learners  with  information  that  affirms  or  challenges 
different  choices.  Learners  should  also  have  opportunities  to  “job  shadow,” 
which  involves  observing  an  individual  in  a certain  occupation  for  some  or  all 
of  a workday. 

By  the  time  a learner  is  in  high  school,  it  is  desirable  for  him/her  to  take  some 
initial  steps  in  preparing  for  a specific  career  or  occupation.  While  the  extent 
of  preparation  will  vary  considerably  based  on  the  career  that  is  selected, 
most  high  school  learners  will  put  more  time  and  effort  into  their  education 
when  they  understand  the  relevance  of  their  education  to  their  future  careers 
and  life.  During  the  high  school  years,  it  is  desirable  for  learners  to  get 
relevant,  “hands  on”  experience  that  is  related  to  their  career  choice.  It  is 
also  important  for  learners  to  understand  that  “work"  in  adult  life  is  not  limited 
to  occupations,  but  also  includes  other  areas  of  life,  such  as  work  completed 
in  the  home  and  unpaid  work  completed  in  the  community. 
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Varieties  of  programs  are  offered  by  high  schools  that  are  intended  to  prepare 
learners  for  employment.  Some  high  schools  offer  a wide  array  of  occupational 
preparation  options,  while  others  are  quite  narrow.  Not  only  is  there 
considerable  disparity  in  the  number  of  options  available,  there  is  also 
considerable  variation  in  the  quality  of  programs  offered  by  different  high 
schools. 

High  schools  and  community  colleges  that  offer  career  and  technical  education 
(CTE)  programs  focus  on  preparing  individuals  for  skilled  or  semi-skilled 
occupations  or  for  enrollment  in  advanced  technical  education.  Some  common 
areas  of  CTE  are  vocational  agriculture  and  agribusiness,  marketing  and 
distributive  occupations,  health  occupations,  family  and  consumer  science, 
business  and  office  occupations,  technical  occupations,  and  trades  and 
industrial  occupations.  These  programs  may  have  very  competitive  admission 
criteria  and  may  be  quite  demanding.  Many  CTE  programs  incorporate  a 
“Cooperative  Work  Study”  component  where  a learner  has  a paid  internship 
in  a job  related  to  their  area  of  training. 

Work  experience  programs  are  different  from  CTE  programs  because  the 
primary  focus  of  these  programs  is  on  developing  appropriate  work  habits 
and  behaviors,  not  on  developing  specialized  occupational  skills.  In  Illinois, 
the  Department  of  Human  Services/Office  of  Rehabilitation  Services  (DHS- 
ORS)  administers  the  Secondary  Transition  Experience  Program  (STEP).  STEP 
funds  assist  schools  in  providing  employment  specialists/job  coaches  for 
learners  with  disabilities.  The  primary  focus  of  work  experience  programs  is 
to  enable  learners  to  learn  work  habits  and  behaviors  that  are  necessary  to 
obtain  and  maintain  community  employment,  not  to  learn  specialized  work 
skills. 

High  schools  and  colleges  may  offer  other  occupational  preparation  options 
that  do  not  neatly  fit  into  a “career  and  technical  education”  or  “work 
experience”  format.  For  example,  a high  school  may  offer  a “special  needs 
CTE”  program  where  the  course  demands  and  learner  outcomes  are  different 
than  regular  CTE  programs.  Some  schools  may  run  an  in-school  workshop 
where  learners  learn  work  habits  and  behaviors  in  a school-based  setting  as 
opposed  to  a community  setting. 


Regardless  of  the  types  of  options  available,  the  critical  issue  for  learners 
with  disabilities  is  that  school  programs  are  designed  to  meet  a learner’s 
individual  needs,  goals,  and  career  aspirations.  That  is,  learners  must  not  be 
forced  to  fit  into  programs.  Rather,  professionals  should  design  programs  to 
fit  learners’  abilities  and  needs. 

Practices 

strategies 

• Provide  learners  with  work  opportunities  at  an  early  age  to  learn  the 
concepts  of  taking  responsibility  for  completing  a job  and  making 
contributions  to  a community. 

• Teach  learners  vocabulary  essential  to  functioning  in  the  world  of  work. 

• Connect  learners  with  real  workers  from  a variety  of  different  occupations. 

• Encourage  learners  to  assess  their  own  interests  and  aptitudes  - this 
includes  encouraging  self-awareness. 

• Support  learners  as  they  accept  the  challenging  realities  of  holding  a job. 

• Provide  an  array  of  occupational  preparation  opportunities  that  can  truly 
meet  the  interests  and  needs  of  each  learner. 

• Ask  the  learner  to  indicate  the  types  of  accommodations  that  have  been 
helpful  to  complete  assigned  schoolwork  or  to  participate  successfully  in 
class. 

• Encourage  Education  to  Careers  and  career  and  technical  education 
programs  to  provide  reasonable  accommodations  for  learners  with 
disabilities  and  employ  qualified  special  populations  coordinators  to  support 
teachers  and  learners. 

• Identify  activities  for  the  learner  to  complete  that  will  specifically  target 
practicing  literacy  skills  or  other  skill  areas  targeted  on  the  IEP  (e.g., 
interviewing  an  employer  as  a report,  reading  want  ads  to  evaluate  jobs  of 
interest  or  to  evaluate  applicant  requirements). 
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0 FAQs 
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1.  Is  it  appropriate  to  be  discussing  future  careers  with  14  year  olds?  What 
is  the  relevance  of  this  to  their  adult  lives? 

As  any  good  professional  who  has  taken  on  the  mantle  of  career  counseling 
and  planning  can  attest,  it  is  not  unusual  for  15  out  of  15  middle  school 
boys  to  indicate  that  they  plan  to  be  the  next  Michael  Jordan  when  they 
leave  high  school.  Trying  to  help  learners  move  from  “fantasy”  to 
“optimistically  realistic”  career  choices  can  be  a delicate  process.  Unless 
someone  intervenes,  learners  may  continue  pursuing  fantasy  choices  well 
into  their  teen  years  because  they  see  no  realistic  alternative.  Although 
many  learners  will  change  their  minds  regarding  their  occupational  goals 
by  the  time  they  reach  adulthood,  learners  who  thoughtfully  identify  a 
realistic  career  choice  are  more  likely  to  understand  the  challenges  and 
sacrifices  that  they  must  make  to  reach  a goal  and  to  understand  the 
relevance  of  their  high  school  learning  opportunities.  The  occupational 
decision-making  process  is  characterized  by  continuous  compromise  among 
many  factors  (e.g.,  age,  abilities,  social  status,  education,  and  geographic 
location).  Learners  with  disabilities  who  do  not  have  long  term  goals  are 
at  risk  of  entering  high  school  without  any  direction  and  leaving  high  school 
unskilled  and  underemployed.  Therefore,  fourteen  years  of  age  is  not  too 
early  to  encourage  learners  to  begin  thinking  about  how  they  will  fit  into 
the  adult  world. 

2.  Should  learners  be  told  of  the  challenging  realities  of  work?  Do  they  need 
to  be  made  aware  of  these  issues  at  such  a young  age? 

We  want  learners  to  be  excited  about  their  first  job  and  support  them  in 
being  successful.  However,  shielding  learners  from  the  actual  nature  of 
the  workplace  can  lead  to  a learner’s  unrealistic  expectations.  Learners 
need  to  understand  that  work  can  be  challenging  and  can  have  various 
types  of  conflicts  (interpersonal,  operational,  scheduling,  etc.).  Education 
to  Careers  Coordinators  can  assist  instructors  and  counselors  to  share 
with  learners  the  realities  of  the  workplace.  Coordinators  can  also  provide 
strategies  and  accommodations  that  will  help  learners  adjust  to  the  positive 
and  challenging  aspects  of  their  jobs. 
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3.  Can  Education  to  Careers  activities  and  CTE  programs  be  truly  accessible 
to  learners  with  disabilities?  Can  learners  with  disabilities  be  successful 
in  these  activities  and  programs? 

In  comparison  to  past  years,  there  is  evidence  that  more  learners  with 
disabilities  are  participating  in  career  education  activities  and  completing 
CTE  programs  today.  However,  it  is  also  clear  that  there  are  many  learners 
with  disabilities  who  could  greatly  benefit  from  both  etc  and  CTE  but  never 
participate.  If  programs  and  activities  are  going  to  become  truly  accessible 
to  learners  with  disabilities,  there  is  a need  for:  (a)  increased  collaboration 
and  cooperation  among  special  educators,  other  instructors,  and  community 
members  in  planning  and  delivering  instruction,  (b)  improved  planning  and 
counseling  to  learners  with  disabilities  so  that  they  fully  understand  the 
opportunities  and  expectations  associated  with  etc  activities  and  CTE 
programs,  and  (c)  better  support  for  learners  as  they  participate,  including 
support  for  reasonable  accommodations.  Support,  direction,  and 
appropriate  resources  will  assist  learners  with  disabilities  in  being 
successful  in  their  career  endeavors.  Schools  must  be  proactive  and 
provide  the  types  and  intensity  of  support  that  is  necessary  to  recruit  and 
retain  learners  with  disabilities. 

4.  Which  occupational  preparation  activities  are  best  for  learners  with 
disabilities? 

One  example  of  an  occupational  preparation  activity  is  work  experience 
programs  offered  in  some  schools.  These  focus  on  developing  good  work 
habits  and  behaviors,  not  on  developing  specialized  vocational  skills. 
Therefore,  work  experience  programs  are  appropriate  for  some,  but  not 
all,  learners.  Those  who  would  benefit  do  not  have  the  basic  work  habits 
and  behaviors  needed  to  maintain  employment,  and  also  desire  to  work 
on  a job  after  high  school  that  does  not  require  specialized  skills  or 
certification.  The  key  is  to  accurately  assess  a learner’s  current  level  of 
performance  and  work  with  the  learner  and  his/her  family  to  identify 
“optimistically  realistic”  postschool  outcomes.  School  personnel  can  then 
tailor  educational  experiences  to  meet  the  individual  needs  and  goals  of 
each  learner. 
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5.  What  if  I don ’t  know  all  the  learners  and  instructors  and  I do  not  have  time 
to  talk  with  them  frequently? 

Special  education  professionals  should  be  able  to  assist  in  coordinating 
activities  and  information  among  disciplines.  Talk  with  administrators  to 
identify  solutions  for  creating  planning  times  to  communicate  with  other 
teachers. 

6.  I do  not  know  what  they  are  studying,  so  how  can  I plan? 

Start  a brief  news  note  that  is  passed  among  teachers  indicating  skills  or 
units  of  instruction  currently  being  targeted.  Add  your  ideas  about  using 
career  education  as  a context  for  any  assignments  or  activities. 

7.  How  can  I take  ideas  to  the  elementary  school? 

Create  a newsletter  or  idea  file  that  can  disseminate  resources  to 
elementary  teachers  as  you  think  of  them.  Initiate  an  inservice  presentation 
to  target  a professional  development  day  and  discuss  how  to  integrate 
career  education  into  the  elementary  program. 
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CHAPTER  4 


Business  and  Community  Involvement 

Meg  Hutchins,  Ph.D. 


Sam,  a learner  with  disabilities,  was  receiving 
instruction  at  a local  fast  food  restaurant,  a 
position  and  setting  that  he  had  indicated  as  a 
preference  after  completing  several  prior  work 
experiences  during  his  middle  and  high  school 
education.  A careful  analysis  of  the  job  site, 
work  responsibilities,  wages  and  benefits,  work 
schedule,  and  supervision  were  conducted 
before  presenting  the  employment  opportunity 
as  an  option  for  Sam.  Once  on  the  job,  the  job 
coach/employment  specialist  provided  Sam 
thorough  instruction  on  all  the  tasks  within  his 
job  description.  After  a few  months,  Sam  was 
able  to  independently  complete  his  assigned 
responsibilities  and  appeared  to  have  no  further 


need  for  a full  time  job  coach/employment 
specialist  to  be  on  site— just  in  time  for 
graduation.  However,  several  months  later,  the 
employer  made  a call  to  the  original  job  coach/ 
employment  specialist  to  indicate  there  were 
problems  with  Sam  at  work  and  he  did  not  know 
who  to  call.  The  restaurant  had  been  remodeled 
and  a few  procedures  had  been  changed.  The 
employer  indicated  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  retrain  Sam  in  the  new  procedures.  How  had 
he  learned  before,  he  wondered?  In  addition, 
Sam  appeared  oblivious  to  any  changes  or 
announcements  that  were  posted  on  the 
employees’  bulletin  board.  How  was  he 
supposed  to  accommodate  Sam’s  needs? 


For  individuals  with  disabilities,  partnerships  between  members  of  the  local 
business  community  and  related  service  and  rehabilitation  agencies  are 
imperative.  Developing  relationships  with  community  employers  provides 
opportunities  to  better  assess  employment  trends,  identify  viable  work  experience 
and  job  placement  options,  and  positively  influence  employer  attitudes  and 
perceptions  about  hiring  persons  with  disabilities.  In  addition,  coordination 
with  other  community  agencies  offers  insight  into  available  supports  and  services 
that  may  impact  career  choices,  facilitate  smooth  post-school  transitions,  and 
establish  a long-term  plan  for  monitoring  the  performance  and  employment  needs 
of  the  individual.  Because  many  individuals  with  disabilities  may  transition  directly 
to  employment  following  the  completion  of  their  public  education  and  not 
participate  in  a post-secondary  education  program,  the  importance  and  value  of 
an  Education  to  Careers  program  as  it  leads  to  successful  individualized 
employment  outcomes  is  increasingly  evident.  Personnel  involved  with  providing 
vocational  services  to  learners  with  disabilities  have  a responsibility  and  must 
make  a commitment  to  collaborate  with  businesses  and  other  community  agency 
personnel  to  appropriately  serve  the  learners  and  achieve  the  targeted  outcomes 
of  employment. 
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Partnering  with  Local  Employers  and  the  Business  Community 


Developing  partnerships  with  community  businesses  is  not  a new  concept  in 
the  area  of  career  and  technical  education  and  certainly  is  increasingly 
encouraged  as  a practice  for  many  other  disciplines  in  education.  However, 
for  people  with  disabilities,  for  whom  the  world  of  work  has  been  historically 
more  difficult  to  access,  the  relationships  developed  with  employers  of 
community  businesses  and  industries  are  not  only  crucial,  but  must  involve 
the  implementation  of  practices  perhaps  not  judged  as  necessary  for  other 
learners.  Employers  play  an  invaluable  role  in  validating  future  employment 
opportunities  and  requisite  skills  to  be  successful  on  a job.  Relationships 
with  employers  are  critical  to  most  effectively  negotiate  work  experiences  or 
job  placements,  particularly  when  some  form  of  accommodation  or  job 
adaptation  could  successfully  meet  the  individualized  needs  of  a person  with 
disabilities.  Finally,  employers  and  other  members  of  the  business  community 
can  serve  as  valuable  advocates  for  individuals  with  disabilities  and  role  models 
for  other  community  leaders  by  demonstrating  their  positive  hiring  practices. 

Business  and  Industry  Personnel  as  Advisors  and  Advocates 

Identifying  and  encouraging  employers  and  business  personnel  to  participate 
in  an  advisory  role  can  be  a valuable  strategy  for  promoting  increased 
employability  success  for  learners  with  disabilities.  Either  informally  as 
individuals  or  as  a more  formalized  committee  or  group,  members  of  the 
business  community  can  provide  valuable  information  about  employment  trends 
and  needs  that  can  assist  in  shaping  career  education  instruction.  Information 
that  is  disseminated  to  learners  can  be  geared  toward  current  and  future 
community  employment  needs,  thereby  promoting  choices  in  careers  that 
can  translate  directly  into  jobs.  Business  advisory  committees  can 
communicate  with  other  employment  leaders  or  sponsor  informational  meetings 
that  target  the  business  community  about  hiring  persons  with  disabilities, 
thus  destroying  myths,  fears,  and  misconceptions  regarding  ADA,  insurance 
and  liability  issues,  and  employment  implications  for  specific  disability  types. 

Serving  in  an  advisory  role  also  promotes  an  opportunity  for  businesses  to 
evaluate  and  reflect  upon  practices  being  conducted  or  designed  for  future 
implementation  by  Education  to  Careers  personnel.  The  input  gained  from 
collaborative  relationships  with  the  business  community  can  be  integrated 
into  the  program  design  so  that  the  program  meets  the  needs  of  everyone 
involved. 
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• Establish  a Business  Advisory  Committee  that  specifically  focuses  on 
supporting  initiatives  and  activities  to  promote  community  vocational 
training  and  placement  opportunities  for  learners  with  disabilities. 


• Identify  information  and  resources  that  could  be  useful  to  employers 
hiring  employees  with  disabilities. 

• Model  appropriate  people-first  language  and  age-appropriate 
interactions  concerning  persons  with  disabilities. 

• Identify,  with  the  employment  community,  a method  for  recognizing 
positive  efforts  and  participation  in  committees  and  groups  focused  on 
increasing  employment  outcomes  for  learners  with  disabilities  (e.g., 
award  banquets,  media  coverage). 


1.  Will  employers  want  to  participate  on  committees?  It  seems  like  their 
time  is  so  precious? 

Time  is  precious  to  everyone,  that’s  true.  But  you  never  know  until  you 
ask.  If  there  is  an  agenda  and  purpose  that  the  employers  assist  in 
establishing  and  in  which  they  are  vested,  there  will  be  increased  interest. 
You  may  also  find  that  you  could  become  involved  in  a group  that  already 
exists,  and  not  create  a new  organization  that  needs  members.  Also, 
don’t  always  ask  the  same  people  to  do  everything. 

2.  What  motivates  employers  to  participate  on  committees,  host  work 
experience  learners,  or  hire  people  with  disabilities? 

There  is  not  much  research  in  this  area  that  provides  clear  evidence 
concerning  motivation  to  work  with  people  with  disabilities.  There  are 
many  incentives  that  have  been  explored  (e.g.,  tax  credits,  awards)  and 
many  hypotheses  (e.g.,  family  member  has  a disability);  however,  no  one 
overwhelming  explanation  seems  to  surface.  The  “best”  explanation  is 
evidence  of  a humanistic  and  altruistic  characterthat  values  equity  for  all  people. 
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business  and  Industry  Personnel  as  Sources  of  Information 

For  individuals  with  disabilities,  the  range  of  potential  and  appropriate  career 
opportunities  can  be  extremely  diverse.  For  some,  more  sophisticated  jobs 
that  require  many  cognitive  and  decision-making  skills  may  be  targeted.  But 
for  many  others,  entry-level  positions  or  unique  job  positions  that  have  the 
potential  for  technological  accommodations  may  be  sought.  Because  of  the 
diverse  needs  of  these  learners,  it  is  imperative  that  Education  to  Careers 
and  career  and  technical  education  personnel  gain  a thorough  understanding 
of  local  businesses  and  available  career  options.  A systematic  assessment 
of  ALL  community  employment  opportunities  should  be  a continuing  activity 
that  is  targeted  as  part  of  the  program  implementation  process. 

A careful  investigation  and  assessment  of  the  community  can  result  in  many 
benefits  to  etc  endeavors.  One  useful  outcome  is  the  data  that  are  collected 
regarding  existing  job  positions,  requisite  skills  and  performance  expectations, 
desirability  factors  (e.g.,  wages),  and  job  site  characteristics  (e.g.,  social 
climate).  A second  benefit  can  be  the  opportunity  to  discuss,  in  advance,  the 
employer’s  receptivity  to  accommodations  and  adaptations  within  the  structure, 
job,  and  materials  as  well  as  to  identify  any  previous  experiences  with 
individuals  with  disabilities.  Finally,  a third  benefit  of  the  assessment  is  the 
development  of  initial  partnerships  with  employers  in  which  an  interview 
emphasizes  the  employment  specialist’s  need  to  collect  information  about 
the  business  in  order  to  better  prepare  learners  as  potential  applicants  who 
will  succeed  on  the  job.  Community  business  assessments  serve  as  a 
legitimate  introduction  to  employers  and  opportunities  that  may  have 
instructional  value  for  learners  with  disabilities,  and  provide  a nonthreatening 
and  respectful  method  for  employers  to  become  involved  with  Education  to 
Careers  activities  and  career  and  technical  education  programs  and  services. 

Iractices 

strategies 

• Construct  a system  for  collaborating  and  coordinating  with  other  agency 
and  education  personnel  to  assess  employment  opportunities  and  practices 
of  businesses  and  industries.  This  will  assist  in  increasing  the  awareness 
and  knowledge  of  the  full  range  of  employment  opportunities  within  a 
community. 

• Contact  and  maintain  a relationship  with  appropriate  community  resources 
(e.g.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  economic  development  offices,  and  classified 
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ads)  to  continually  identify  current  and  future  employment  trends  and 
opportunities  that  might  be  appropriate  and  meet  any  unique  needs  of 
learners  with  disabilities. 

• Conduct  in-person  interviews  with  employers  about  all  aspects  of  the 
business,  and  systematically  document  information  related  to  available 
jobs  and  job  responsibilities;  working  hours  and  schedules;  salary  and 
benefits;  experience  with  individuals  with  disabilities;  interest  in  providing 
work  experiences  for  learners;  and  receptivity  to  negotiating  alternative 
work  structures,  assistive  technology,  and  job  accommodations. 

• Document  specific  information  about  potential  jobs  by  shadowing 
employees  and  analyzing  each  task  as  well  as  recording  information  about 
the  social  and  physical  environment  of  the  business. 


9 FAQs 


7- 

1.  Community  assessment  seems  overwhelming.  Do  I need  to  do  it  alone? 

No.  Identify  other  professionals  in  the  community  who  may  be  exploring 
employment  opportunities  for  individuals  with  disabilities  (e.g.,  adult 
service  providers,  ORS  counselors,  other  school  district  personnel). 

2.  Will  employers  be  willing  to  provide  so  much  information  about  their 
business? 

Usually.  If  employers  understand  that  the  purpose  of  an  interview  is  to 
gain  a better  understanding  of  the  business  in  order  to  prepare  better 
employee  applicants,  most  employers  are  eager  to  offer  their  input. 

3.  Do  I need  to  share  specific  information  about  the  disabilities  of  the 
learners  with  whom  I am  concerned? 

No.  Remember,  you  are  on  a “fact  finding  mission”  to  gain  a better 
understanding  of  the  types  of  career  opportunities  available.  It  should 
be  emphasized  to  the  employer  that  you  are  collecting  information  in 
order  to  better  “match”  learners  to  work  experiences.  Also,  remember 
that  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  indicates  that  employers  may 
not  initiate  an  inquiry  about  an  individual’s  disability. 
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business  as  Instructional  Resources 


As  previously  indicated,  career  education  programs  for  learners  with  disabilities 
should  provide  work  experiences  and  assistance,  as  necessary,  with  job 
placement.  Obviously,  the  partnerships  developed  with  employers,  as  a result 
of  their  participation  in  community  assessment  activities,  can  facilitate  further 
involvement  and  willingness  to  “host”  a learner  as  an  intern.  The  learner  can 
then  experience  the  work  culture  as  well  as  receive  direct  instruction  on  the 
work-related  tasks  for  the  targeted  position  or  job.  Certainly  the  value  of  work 
experiences  is  unquestionable  for  learners  with  disabilities.  However,  the 
experience  also  can  benefit  the  employer.  There  are  data  that  suggest  that 
an  employer’s  willingness  to  hire  individuals  with  disabilities  is  positively 
influenced  by  previous  experiences  with  persons  who  have  disabilities,  even 
if  some  of  those  experiences  are  not  always  positive.  Therefore,  providing 
learners  with  disabilities  a chance  to  learn  job  skills  in  the  community  offers 
employers  and  other  members  of  the  business  community  the  chance  to 
become  more  educated  about  the  true  issues,  concerns,  and  practices  of 
preparing  employees  with  disabilities  for  the  workforce.  Employers  and 
appropriate  work  site  personnel  can  be  included  in  all  decision-making  regarding 
accommodations  or  adaptations.  They  can  be  directly  integrated  into  the 
instructional  process  by  providing  positive  and  constructive  feedback  to  the 
learner  about  performance  that  may  assist  in  the  successful  fading  of  the  job 
coach/employment  specialist.  Partnerships  with  local  community  businesses 
to  establish  work  experiences  and  job  sites  serve  as  a valid  strategy  for 
educating  all  participants. 

R'actices 

strategies 

• Identify  with  employers  their  preferred  methods  of  being  involved  with  a 
career  education  program  and  the  preferred  method  for  maintaining 
communication  with  educators. 

• Discuss  with  employers,  prior  to  establishing  a work  experience  opportunity, 
all  decisions  regarding  the  job  tasks  to  be  instructed,  career  and  technical 
education  staff  responsibilities  and  supervision  roles,  intern/employee 
salary,  individual  insurance  needs,  work  schedule,  and  adaptations  to  the 
work  tasks  and  materials/equipment. 


• Articulate  the  roles  that  the  employer  or  other  business  personnel  will 
assume,  in  coordination  with  employment  specialists,  to  reduce  confusion 
for  the  learner  regarding  who  is  in  charge. 

• Find  a consistent  meeting  time  with  employers  that  allows  an  opportunity 
to  review  and  evaluate  learner  performance  and  the  effectiveness  of  course 
and  technical  education  strategies. 

• Utilize  company  evaluations  as  a performance  review  method  for  learners 
with  disabilities. 


Q FAQs  O 

1.  Should  I discuss  the  learner’s  disability  with  the  employer  prior  to 
introducing  him/her  to  the  work  site? 

No,  you  should  not  disclose  any  information  related  to  the  individual’s 
disability  without  consent  of  the  individual.  The  learner  determines 
what  information  is  relevant  to  share  with  the  employer. 

2.  Won't  the  employer  be  concerned  about  insurance  and  liability? 

That  is  quite  possible  and  is  often  a concern  of  employers  who  have 
little  or  no  experience  with  school  programs  and/or  persons  with 
disabilities.  However,  the  policies  for  any  other  learner  in  the  school 
participating  in  a work  experience  program  hold  true  for  learners  with 
disabilities.  It  is  advised  that  the  experience  be  documented  on  the 
IEP  and  that  the  individual  be  insured  by  a school  or  family  policy. 

3.  Can  I adapt  what  I need  for  the  learner  to  work? 

Adaptations  may  often  be  helpful  to  promote  successful  learning  for 
the  individual.  Any  modifications  or  accommodations  should  be 
discussed  and  negotiated  with  the  employer  prior  to  implementation. 
Some  will  impact  other  co-workers  or  company  equipment  (e.g., 
redesigning  a handle;  schedule  for  breaks).  In  other  instances  all  that 
may  be  needed  is  to  inform  the  employer  of  an  existing  accommodation 
(e.g.,  alarm  watch  to  signal  break  time). 
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4.  Does  a previous  experience  with  persons  with  disabilities  impact  on 
an  employer’s  attitude?  Do  I need  to  worry  if  the  experience  was 
positive? 


Research  indicates  that  employers’  attitudes  are  increasingly  positive 
as  they  interact  with  individuals  with  disabilities.  It  seems  that  any 
experience,  even  a negative  one,  contributes  to  more  acceptance. 
However,  it  also  appears  that  a negative  experience  is  not  often 
attributed  to  the  individual  with  a disability,  but  rather  to  interactions 
with  the  sponsoring  agency.  So  the  behaviors  of,  and  interactions 
with,  educational  personnel  are  more  likely  to  be  viewed  as  negative 
than  those  related  to  the  learner. 

Partnering  with  Other  Community  Agencies 

In  addition  to  establishing  relationships  with  employers  and  members  of  the 
business  community,  it  is  critical  as  well  as  legally  mandated  that  relevant 
community  agency  personnel  be  part  of  the  transition  process.  However, 
agencies  that  might  provide  resources  and  assistance  in  achieving  long-term 
employment  outcomes  are  many  and  varied  with  every  community.  Some 
agencies  that  should  be  explored  and  contacted  concerning  their  potential 
involvement  include  local  adult  service  agencies  targeted  to  serve  persons 
with  disabilities,  the  Office  of  Rehabilitation  Services,  Centers  for  Independent 
Living,  the  Social  Security  Administration,  and  others  that  may  be  specific  to 
a particular  community.  Such  agencies  can  provide  information  and  financial 
and  personnel  resources  that  may  contribute  to  decision-making  and  career 
and  technical  education  design  for  an  individual  to  become  employed. 


Rehabilitation  and  other  disability-related  agencies  may  offer  mechanisms  for 
funding  staff  to  assist  with  on-the-job  instruction  of  individuals  within  community 
settings.  They  may  also  assist  with  financial  support  for  such  items  as  adapted 
equipment,  transportation  costs,  and  uniforms.  Most  importantly,  specific 
service  agencies  may  assume  the  responsibility  for  monitoring  the  performance 
of  the  employee  with  a disability  beyond  the  time  of  graduation,  and  provide  a 
mechanism  for  long-term  support  as  long  as  the  individual  is  employed.  Such 
support  resources  are  invaluable  to  employers  and  may  reduce  their  anxiety 
of  hiring  individuals  with  disabilities.  In  addition,  an  effective  support  network 
ensures  that  the  employee  has  an  advocate  and  the  necessary  supports  for 
addressing  any  needs  that  may  arise  in  the  future. 
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The  Social  Security  Administration  provides  updated  information  regarding 
social  service  programs  and  criteria  as  it  relates  to  employment  goals  and  ^ 
outcomes  for  an  individual  with  disabilities.  Discussions  with  individual 
caseworkers  can  also  reveal  financial  issues  that  may  impact  decisions  about 
employment  and  work  experiences.  In  addition,  information  about  the  effect 
of  earned  wages  on  social  service  benefits  may  eliminate  some  of  the  myths 
and  misconceptions  about  disincentives  to  work.  The  same  information  may 
indicate  the  types  of  salary  and  benefits  that  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  individual  to  seek  as  the  job  market  is  explored  and  opportunities  are 
evaluated  for  long-term  employment. 

Practices 

Strategies 

• Identify  community  agencies  that  may  be  able  to  provide  resources  and 
get  acquainted  with  the  financial  and  staff  support  that  may  be  available 
in  serving  individuals  with  disabilities  in  a career  education  program  or  as 
an  employee  within  a community-integrated  business. 

( 

• Invite  all  appropriate  stakeholders  to  partnership  meetings  or  Transition 
Planning  Committee  (TPC)  meetings  to  share  information. 


% FA Qe 


2- 

1.  Which  people  or  agencies  may  be  able  to  offer  assistance  or  serve  as 
a resource? 

Community  adult  service  and  mental  health  agencies,  Office  of 
Rehabilitation  Services,  Centers  for  Independent  Living,  and  special 
education  personnel  who  are  involved  with  transition  planning  for  the 
learner. 
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Maria,  a learner  with  disabilities  employed  at 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was 
responsible  for  a range  of  clerical  tasks  in  the 
front  office.  Her  high  school  career  and  technical 
education  program  had  provided  her  with  several 
on-the-job  work  experiences,  and  a systematic 
assessment  of  community  employment 
opportunities  revealed  this  particular  job 
opening.  Prior  to  initiating  the  training  and  hiring 
process  at  the  Chamber,  her  job  coach/ 
employment  specialist  investigated  the  types  of 
responsibilities  that  were  involved  in  the  job, 
wages  and  benefits,  work  schedule,  opportunity 
for  advancement,  and  the  work  climate.  At  the 
same  time,  Maria  and  her  family  met  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  identify  the 
impact  of  a salary  on  her  SSI  and  Medicaid 
benefits.  When  instruction  on  the  job  began, 
the  job  coach/employment  specialist  was  careful 
to  include  the  immediate  supervisor  in  the 
training,  by  teaching  Maria  to  report  to  her  for 


questions  about  tasks  and  materials.  In  addition, 
the  supervisor  was  provided  information 
concerning  Maria  ’ s disability  as  it  related  to  her 
job  performance,  instructional  strategies,  and 
effective  supervision.  As  Maria  approached  the 
end  of  her  high  school  program,  support 
personnel  were  identified  within  the  local  adult 
service  agency  to  provide  ongoing  support  and 
follow-up  while  Maria  continued  to  be  employed. 
It  was  determined  that  Maria's  support  personnel 
would  visit  the  job  site  as  follows:  a)  every 
Monday  morning  to  make  sure  she  was  off  to  a 
good  start  and  to  make  sure  no  additional 
instruction  might  be  necessary  because  of  newly 
assigned  tasks,  b)  on  pay  day  to  assist  her  with 
a visit  to  the  bank,  and  c)  when  Maria’s 
performance  was  being  discussed  with  her  by 
management  staff.  Maria  was  successful  at  her 
job  and  became  a valued  member  of  the 
workforce. 
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Latisha  was  1 7 years  of  age  and  attending  the 
local  high  school.  She  received  special 
education  services  in  addition  to  attending 
classes  with  her  peers  in  general  education,  and 
had  been  involved  in  a career  education  program 
since  she  entered  as  a ninth  grader,  /te  a part 
of  the  program,  Latisha  had  completed  an 
interview  that  allowed  her  to  discuss  her  goals, 
objectives,  and  employment  interests.  She 
indicated  that  she  had  a strong  interest  in  the 
medical  profession,  so  she  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  a local  hospital  and  inquire  about  the 
different  positions  that  existed.  She  wrote  a 
research  report  on  careers  in  the  medical  field 
for  English  class,  analyzing  and  comparing 


various  jobs  and  educational  demands  in  order 
to  become  prepared.  A work  study  program  was 
established  that  allowed  her  to  choose 
experiences  and  job  shadowing  from  various 
medical  careers  in  order  to  better  evaluate  her 
own  interests.  Earlier,  she  expressed  an  interest 
as  a receptionist  in  a private  dental  clinic,  with 
the  possibility  of  exploring  a post-secondary 
education  program  in  dental  hygiene  a few  years 
down  the  road.  She  liked  the  clerical  tasks  and 
interaction  with  the  public  and  found  that  she  was 
more  successful  in  a smaller  more  intimate 
environment  than  in  a large  hospital.  Her  original 
perceptions  and  dreams  shifted  somewhat,  but 
she  felt  confident  and  in  charge  of  her  decisions. 
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SECTION  III 
Resources 


Section  III  is  a compilation  of  resources  gathered  from 
field  practitioners,  pilot  site  personnel,  and  Project  Staff 
research  efforts.  Resources  contained  are  as  follows: 

1.  Resource  A - Transparency  Masters  for  Chapters  1-4 

2.  Resource  B - Strategies  and  Professional 
Development  Handouts 

3.  Resource  C - Illinois  Transition  Consortium 
Transparency  Masters 

4.  Resource  D - Directory  for  Transition  Planning 

5.  Resource  E - Website  Listings 
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Reasons  People  Work 
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Individuals  with  Disabilities 
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Individuals  with  Disabilities 
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Disability  Categories  Under  IDEA 
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Disability  Categories  Under  IDEA 

(cont.) 
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Strategies  for  Education  to 
Careers  Partnerships 
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Strategies  for  Education  to 
Careers  Partnerships  (cont.) 
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Strategies  for  Education  to 
Careers  Partnerships  (cont.) 
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Collaborating  with  Families: 
Suggested  Practices 
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Collaborating  with  Families: 
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Communicating  with  Families: 
Suggested  Practices 
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Communicating  with  Families: 
Suggested  Practices  (cont.) 
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Features  of  Career  Education 
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Features  of  Career  Education 

(cont.) 
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Elementary  and  Middle  School 
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Business  and  Community 
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Using  “People  First”  Language 

Language  is  a reflection  of  how  people  see  each  other.  Responsible  communicators  are  now 
choosing  language  which  reflects  the  dignity  of  people  with  disabilities  - words  that  put  the  person 
first,  rather  than  the  disability.  Following  is  a short  course  on  using  language  that  empowers. 


Labels  Not  to  Use... 

People  First  Language... 

the  handicapped  or  the  disabled 

people  with  disabilities 

the  mentally  retarded  or  he’s  retarded 

people  with  mental  retardation  or 
he  has  a cognitive  impairment 

my  son  is  autistic 

my  son  has  autism 

she’s  a Down’s;  she’s  mongoloid 

she  has  Down  Syndrome 

birth  defect 

has  a congenital  disability 

epileptic 

a person  with  epilepsy 

wheelchair  bound  or 

uses  a wheelchair  or  a mobility  chair 

confined  to  a wheelchair 

or  is  a wheelchair  user 

she  is  developmentally  delayed 

she  has  a developmental  delay 

he’s  crippled;  lame 

he  has  an  orthopedic  disability 

she’s  a dwarf  (or  midget) 

she  has  short  stature 

mute 

is  nonverbal 

is  learning  disabled  or  LD 

has  a learning  disability 

afflicted  with,  suffers  from,  victim  of 

person  who  has  ... 

she’s  emotionally  disturbed;  she’s  crazy 

she  has  an  emotional  disability 

normal  and/or  healthy 

a person  without  a disability 

quadriplegic,  paraplegic,  etc. 

he  Aias  quadriplegia,  paraplegia,  etc. 

she’s  in  Special  Ed 

she  receives  Special  Ed  services 

handicapped  parking 

accessible  parking 

1.  Think  people  first.  Say  “a  woman  who  has  mental  retardation”  rather  than  “a  mentally 
retarded  woman.” 

2.  Avoid  words  like  “unfortunate,”  “afflicted,”  and  “victim.”  Also,  try  to  avoid  casting  a 
person  with  a disability  as  a superhuman  model  of  courage.  People  with  disabilities  are 
just  people,  not  tragic  figures  or  demigods. 

3.  A developmental  disability  is  not  a disease.  Do  not  mention  “symptoms,"  “patients,”  or 
“treatment,”  unless  the  person  you’re  describing  has  an  illness  as  well  as  a disability. 

4.  Use  common  sense.  Avoid  terms  with  obvious  negative  or  judgmental  connotations,  such 
as  “crippled,”  “deaf  and  dumb,”  “lame,”  and  “defective.”  If  you  aren’t  sure  how  to  refer 
to  a person’s  condition,  ask.  And,  if  the  disability  is  not  relevant  to  your  conversation,  why 
mention  it  at  all? 

5.  Never  refer  to  a personas  “confined  to  a wheelchair.”  Wheelchairs  enable  people  to 
escape  confinement.  A person  with  a mobilty  impairment  “uses”  a wheelchair. 

6.  Try  to  describe  people  without  disabilities  as  “typical”  rather  than  “normal.” 

Taken  from  People  First  Language:  Examples  to  Use  and  to  Share,  Kathy  Snow.  Available  at:  http://www.modmh.state.mo. us/sikeston/ 

examples.htm. 

Strategies  taken  directly  from  Think  People  First,  Public  Images  Network.  Available  at:  http://www.publicimagesnetwork.org/first.html. 

Resources  1 


Know  Your  Rights  and  Know  Your  Responsibilities: 

Tips  For  Students  With  Disabilities 


There  are  several  legal  parameters  that  must  be  followed  in  the  provision  of  services  to  youth  and  young  adults 
with  disabilities.  Most  pertinent  to  students  with  disabilities  participating  in  career  and  technical  education 
courses  are  the  following  four  federal  laws: 

1.  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA) 

2.  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA) 

3.  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Act 

4.  Rehabilitation  Act,  Section  504 

These  four  laws  provide  protection  and  accommodation  for  students  with  disabilities,  and  provide  standards  for 
educational  facilities  that  serve  all  learners,  including  students  with  disabilities.  Certainly,  these  laws  are  not  the 
only  laws  relevant  to  students  with  disabilities  and  many  state  and  federal  laws  can  be  applied  to  these  learners 
and  educational  facilities. 

Though  opportunities  have  been  created  for  both  the  educational  facility  and  the  learner,  it  is  important  to 
understand  the  rights  and  responsibilities  afforded  by  the  legislation.  This  section  will  focus  primarily  on  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  student  as  they  pertain  to  these  four  laws.  Resources  are  available  for  additional 
information. 


2 Including  Youth  With  Disabilities  In  etc 


Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA): 


Know  Your  Rights 

• ADA  is  a civil  rights  law  that  provides  protections  to  individuals  with  disabilities  in  the  area  of  education, 
employment,  public  services,  public  accommodations,  transportation,  and  telecommunications. 

• Employers  and  schools  must  make  reasonable  accommodations  to  enable  people  with  disabilities  to  be 
successful. 

• “Reasonable  accommodations”  must  be  made  for  an  employee,  as  long  as  the  employee  can  do  the  essential 
elements  of  his  or  her  job.  However,  the  reasonable  accommodations  should  not  constitute  an  undue  hardship 
on  an  employer. 

• The  ADA  protects  only  “qualified”  individuals  from  hiring  discrimination.  The  ADA  does  NOT  require  an  employer 
to  hire  a less  qualified  employee,  simply  because  the  individual  has  a disability. 

• A qualified  individual  with  a disability  is  a person  who  meets  legitimate  skill,  experience,  education,  or  other 
requirements  of  an  employment  position  that  s/he  holds  or  seeks,  and  who  can  perform  the  “essential 
functions”  of  the  position  with  or  without  reasonable  accommodation. 

• Community  facilities  that  are  accessible  to  the  general  public  must  also  be  accessible  to  persons  with  disabilities. 

• While  the  provisions  of  Section  504  affect  only  organizations  that  receive  federal  funds,  the  ADA  also  applies 
to  the  private  sector. 

Know  Your  Responsibilities 

• Inform  your  educational  facility  or  employer  about  your  disability,  if  appropriate,  and  provide  information  about 
the  types  of  accommodations  you  will  need. 

• Connect  with  your  school  counselor  or  colleague  who  is  responsible  for  assuring  ADA  guidelines  are  met.  Also 
make  it  a point  to  connect  with  your  EEO/affirmative  action  officer  if  you  need  more  clarity  on  any  issues. 

• Find  out  how  other  people  with  disabilities  have  been  treated  in  your  workplace.  Talk  to  other  workers  with 
disabilities,  and  perhaps  think  of  ways  to  improve  working  conditions  at  your  company,  including  hiring,  pay, 
promotion,  work  schedule  or  termination  practices. 

• A different  law,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  protects  your  right  to  meet  together  with  other  workers  in  an 
effort  to  improve  your  working  conditions. 

• If  you  think  you  have  been  discriminated  against,  consider  the  following  options  as  gathered  from  the  US 
Department  of  Labor  (http://www.dol.gov/dol/wb/Dublic/wb  pubs /disabled,  htm). 

• Immediately  write  down  what  happened,  listing  the  date,  time,  and  place  of  the  incident.  Keep  a record  of 
any  comments  made  and  keep  your  notes  in  a safe  place  at  home,  not  in  the  office. 

• Get  emotional  support  from  friends,  family  members,  and  support  groups.  Think  carefully  about  what  you 
want  to  do,  and  get  the  help  you  need. 

• If  you’re  working,  continue  doing  a good  job  and  keep  a record  of  your  work.  If  you  employer’s  personnel 
policies  allow  it,  keep  copies  at  home  of  your  job  evaluations  and  any  letters  or  memos  that  show  your 
good  work. 

• Talk  to  your  employer  about  the  incident  and  work  cooperatively  to  solve  the  problem. 
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Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA) 

Know  Your  Rights 


• This  legislation  mainly  provides  protection  to  students  with  disabilities  and  their  families  while  students  are 
being  educated  in  a public  school  setting. 

• Provides  students  with  disabilities  the  right  to  a free  and  appropriate  public  education  (ages  3-21)  in  the  least 
restrictive  environment  in  which  the  student  can  experience  success. 

• Provides  students  with  disabilities  the  right  to  an  individualized  education  plan  (IEP),  and  requires  transition 
planning  for  these  students  by  the  age  of  14. 

• Students  and  families  have  the  right  to  initiate  due  process  procedures  if  they  believe  that  special  education 
services  are  not  being  correctly  implemented. 

• IDEA  emphasizes  the  need  for  interagency  involvement  in  transition  planning  with  agencies  and  personnel 
such  as  rehabilitation  counselors,  supported  employment  provider  staff,  businesses,  parents,  and  local 
community  agencies. 

• Schools  are  responsible  for  initiating  transition  planning  with  students  and  their  families,  so  that  the  student 
attains  postschool  outcomes  such  as  employment,  attending  a postsecondary  educational  program,  and/or 
participating  in  leisure  activities. 

• Categories  of  students  served  under  IDEA  include  the  following: 

• Students  with  Deaf-Blindness 

• Students  with  Deafness/Hearing  Impairments 

• Students  with  Emotionally  Disturbances 

• Students  with  Mental  Retardation 

• Students  with  Multiple  Disabilities 

• Students  with  Orthopedic  Impairments 

• Students  with  Other  Health  Impairments 

• Students  with  Specific  Learning  Disabilities 

• Students  with  Speech  and  Language  Impairments 

• Students  with  Traumatic  Brain  Injury 

• Students  with  Visual  Impairments 

Know  Your  Responsibilities 

• Though  schools  are  primarily  responsible  for  initiating,  assessing,  and  placing  students  into  special  education 
programs,  it  is  important  for  parents  and  students  to  be  aware  of  the  IDEA  legislation  and  its  impact  on  their 
schools  and  education. 

• Take  an  active  role  in  IEP  development  and  transition  planning.  Prepare  students  with  disabilities  by  providing 
them  with  self-determination  skills  before  their  IEP  and  transition  planning  meetings. 

• Participate  in  parent  training  on  IDEA  and  connect  with  state  and  local  parental  resources. 

• Connect  with  your  local  special  education  director  and/or  supervisor;  special  education  counselor;  special 
education  and  regular  education  teachers;  and  support  staff,  such  as  classroom  aides. 

• Become  familiar  with  the  assessments  generally  given  to  your  district’s  special  education  students. 
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Actively  participate  in  IEP  and  transition  planning  meetings. 


Prior  to  high  school  graduation,  ensure  that  students  connect  with  community  agencies  that  will  provide 
necessary  services  that  are  currently  provided  by  the  school. 

Ensure  that  career  awareness,  exploration,  orientation,  and  preparation  activities  are  conducted  throughout 
the  student’s  academic  career. 

If  the  student  is  continuing  his/her  education  at  the  postsecondary  level,  provide  information  about  the 
disability  services  center  at  the  university,  community  college,  or  technical  school  he/she  will  be  attending. 

Become  active  in  district,  local,  state,  and/or  national  disability  awareness  groups  and  be  sure  to  remain 
current  on  any  changes  to  IDEA  or  other  disability  legislation. 
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Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Act 

Know  Your  Rights 


• Intended  to  develop  the  academic,  career,  and  technical  skills  of  secondary  and  postsecondary  students  who 
are  enrolled  in  career  and  technical  education  (CTE)  programs. 

• Mandates  CTE  programs  to  assure  the  “full  participation”  of  students  with  disabilities. 

• “Full  participation”  requires  affirmative  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  program  to  promote  the  success  of  learners 
with  disabilities. 

• Academic  training  is  to  be  integrated  into  the  CTE  training  so  that  students  enrolled  in  these  programs  have 
access  to  developing  strong  academic  skills. 

• “Special  populations  students”  include  learners  with  disabilities,  academically  and  economically  disadvantaged 
students,  individuals  of  limited  English  proficiency,  single  parents,  displaced  homemakers,  and  single  pregnant 
women. 

• Special  populations  coordinators,  positioned  at  both  secondary  and  postsecondary  levels,  can  collaborate 
with  representatives  from  a variety  of  funding  sources  and  agencies  to  coordinate  support  services. 

• Support  services  can  consist  of,  yet  are  not  be  limited  to,  peer  mentoring  or  tutoring,  test  reading,  transition 
supports,  note  taking,  test-taking  accommodations,  etc. 

Know  Your  Responsibilities 

• Enroll  in  career  and  technical  education  courses  and  programs. 

• Introduce  yourself  to  the  school’s  special  populations  coordinator,  allowing  time  for  discussion  about  your 
disability,  strengths,  and  possible  accommodations  that  you  will  need  to  be  successful. 

• If  possible,  provide  your  special  populations  coordinator  with  a copy  of  your  last  individualized  education  plan 
(IEP)  and  individualized  transition  plan  (ITP). 

• Understand  the  full  range  of  services  that  are  available  to  you.  If  you  are  unsure,  ask  questions! 

• Provide  any  medical  documentation  of  your  disability  to  your  school  and  special  populations  coordinator. 

• Keep  up  with  your  schoolwork,  asking  for  assistance  from  your  special  populations  coordinator  when  necessary. 

• Maintain  an  organizational  calendar,  keeping  track  of  homework  assignments,  meetings,  examinations,  study 
sessions,  etc. 
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Rehabilitation  Act,  Section  504: 

Know  Your  Rights 


• This  law  prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  disability  in  federally  funded  programs. 

• Virtually  every  public  school  is  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  regardless  of  whether  the 
school  directly  receives  federal  funding. 

• Protects  from  discrimination  in  hiring. 

• Protects  from  discrimination  in  service  provision. 

• The  Civil  rights  protections  associated  with  Section  504  have  far  reaching  implications  and  contain  a very 
broad  definition  of  disability. 

• Section  504  legislation  serves  students  with  Attention  Deficit  Hyperactivity  Disorder  (ADHD). 

• A school  district  cannot  deny  a youth  with  a disability  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  an  instructional  program 
in  which  s/he  would  benefit. 

• A school  district  cannot  limit  a student’s  opportunities  to  participate  in  an  activity  by  providing  unequal 
access  to  a program  or  by  offering  a student  an  alternative,  less  effective  program. 

• Section  504  includes  detailed  regulations  regarding  building  and  program  accessibility. 

• A student  in  eligible  under  Section  504  if  s/he: 

• has  a physical  or  mental  impairment  which  substantially  limits  one  or  more  major  activities 

• has  a record  of  such  an  impairment,  or 

• is  regarded  as  having  such  an  impairment. 

• In  addition  to  school-age  children  who  are  eligible  for  special  education  services,  this  includes,  for  example, 
students  with  communicable  diseases,  temporary  handicapping  conditions,  attention  deficit  disorder  (ADD), 
behavior  disorders,  chronic  asthma  and  severe  allergies,  physical  handicaps,  and  diabetes. 

• Under  the  provisions  of  Section  504,  universities  and  colleges  may  NOT: 

• limit  the  number  of  students  with  disabilities  admitted, 

• make  pre-admission  inquiries  as  to  whether  or  not  an  applicant  is  disabled, 

• use  admissions  tests  or  criteria  that  inadequately  measure  the  academic 

qualifications  of  students  with  disabilities  because  special  provisions  were  not  made  for  them, 

• exclude  a qualified  student  with  a disability  from  any  course  of  study, 

• limit  eligibility  to  a student  with  a disability  for  financial  assistance  or  otherwise  discriminate  in  administering 
scholarships,  fellowships,  internships,  or  assistantships  on  the  basis  of  handicap, 

• counsel  a student  with  a disability  toward  a more  restrictive  career, 

• measure  student  achievement  using  modes  that  adversely  discriminate  against  a student  with  a disability, 
or 

• establish  rules  and  policies  that  may  adversely  affect  students  with  disabilities. 
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Know  Your  Responsibilities 


Before  attending  a postsecondary  institution,  be  sure  to  self-identify  any  disability  eligible  under  Section  504. 
Make  an  appointment  to  discuss  with  your  counselor,  advisor,  or  special  populations  coordinator  the  nature  of 
your  disability  and  what  accommodations  will  assist  in  your  success. 

If  possible,  provide  your  educational  institution  with  written  documentation  of  your  disability  and  more 
appropriate,  your  latest  504  plan. 

Research  accommodations  provided  by  your  educational  facility  and  ensure  that  they  will  meet  your  needs. 

Become  familiar  with  this  law  and  it’s  implications.  As  with  all  of  these  pieces  of  legislation,  students  with 
disabilities  are  afforded  rights.  Along  with  these  rights,  comes  your  personal  responsibility  to  honestly  self- 
disclose  information  regarding  your  disability  and  to  work  with  your  educational  facility  to  provide  you  the 
necessary  assistance  and  support. 
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Teaching  Strategies  for  Learners  with  Disabilities 

• At  the  beginning  of  the  year  or  at  the  beginning  of  a course,  invite  students  with  disabilities  to  meet 
with  you  outside  of  class  to  welcome  them.  This  helps  promote  understanding,  dialogue,  and  can 
make  students  with  disabilities  feel  welcomed. 

• Always  use  person-first  language  when  referring  to  or  speaking  with  a person  with  a disability. 

• Be  aware  of  the  general  legislative  provisions  made  for  students  with  disabilities.  See  the  Quick 
Reference  Section  for  legislation  overviews. 

• Understand  the  transition  planning  process  and  the  benefits  of  transition  planning. 

• Make  sure  to  post  course  syllabi  on  the  school’s  website  or  send  course  syllabi  to  learners  with 
disabilities  as  soon  as  possible.  This  will  allow  students  to  order  audiotapes,  reading  materials, 
etc.  in  advance  and  also  allow  them  to  gauge  the  amount  of  reading  and  writing  they  will  be  doing 
in  your  class.  Try  to  avoid  last  minute  changes  in  course  materials. 

• At  the  beginning  of  a class  or  course,  explain  your  expectations  and  grading  system.  Give  due 
dates  for  any  large  projects,  as  this  will  help  students  with  their  long-range  planning.  It  may  also 
be  helpful  to  students  with  disabilities  to  be  given  a schedule  for  smaller  assignments. 

• Explain  the  structure  of  the  lesson  or  lecture  at  the  beginning  of  the  class  period,  outlining  activities 
for  the  day.  Summarizing  the  important  points  at  the  end  of  class  will  help  also. 

• Provide  students  with  important  definitions  by  keeping  them  on  the  blackboard/overhead  or  by 
distributing  handouts  at  the  beginning  of  class. 

• Explain  concepts  in  multiple  ways.  Some  students  learn  by  seeing  examples,  constructing  an  idea 
piece  by  piece,  or  grasping  the  concept  as  a whole. 

• Try  to  use  verbal,  written,  and  graphical  descriptions  whenever  possible. 

• Call  attention  to  new  assignments,  and  give  them  both  orally  and  in  writing. 

• Accommodate  students  with  a limited  memory  for  number  facts  by  using  a calculator  in  tutorial 
and  practical  sessions. 

• Encourage  students  to  form  cooperative  learning  groups  in  which  to  discuss  and  review  class 
material. 

Strategies  taken  from:  The  Office  of  Disabilities  Services:  Learning  Disabilities  and  the  Haverford  Community,  written,  compiled,  and 
edited  by  Zachary  Hunter.  Available  at:  http://www.haverford.edu/ods/ld/teaching.html. 
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Teaching  Strategies  for  Learners  with  Disabilities 


Student  Involvement 

• Engage  students  in  active  learning  (engaging  the  learner  with  the  material  being  taught).  For  more 
information  on  active  learning,  see  http://ublib.buffalo.edu/libraries/proiects/tlr/whatis.html. 

• Involve  students  by  using  a variety  of  teaching  techniques,  such  as: 

• teacher-led  instruction,  which  usually  involves  lectures,  audiovisual  presentations,  and 
demonstrations; 

• shared  learning  experiences,  or  active  learning,  which  usually  focuses  on  class  discussions 
and  cooperative  learning;  and 

• independent  or  internal  learning  activities. 

The  following  strategies  are  taken  from  http://www.kinderart.com/teachers/strategies.htm. 

• Assess  the  student’s  learning  style  and  introduce/teach  lessons  based  on  that  style. 

• Ask  the  student  to  identify  his/her  interests/hobbies,  incorporating  these  interests  into  a variety 
of  assignments  (a  writing  assignment  on  car  racing,  interviewing  a worker  in  a field  of  interest  to 
the  student,  exploring  the  history  of  dinosaurs,  etc.). 

• Interact  frequently  with  the  student,  to  make  sure  he/she  understands  directions  and  to  help 
gauge  interest  in  assignments. 

• To  encourage  interaction  with  teachers,  give  the  student  various  classroom  responsibilities,  such 
as  assisting  the  teacher  with  an  activity,  tutoring  another  student,  and  running  errands  for  the 
teacher  that  will  require  interactions  with  other  teachers. 

• To  encourage  student  involvement,  deliver  directions  and  suggestions  in  a supportive  rather  than 
a threatening  manner  (e.g.,  “Please  finish  your  math  paper  before  going  to  recess”  rather  than 
“You  had  better  finish  your  math  paper  or  else!”). 

• Call  on  the  student  when  he/she  can  answer  successfully  and  avoid  competition,  as  failure  may 
cause  the  student  to  lose  interest  or  not  participate  in  school  activities. 

• Show  an  interest  in  the  student  (e.g.,  acknowledge  the  student,  ask  the  student’s  opinion,  spend 
time  working  one-on-one  with  the  student,  etc.). 

• Reinforce  the  student  for  showing  an  interest  and  participating  in  school  activities  by  communicating 
successes  with  parents/guardians,  putting  his/her  name  in  the  school  newspaper,  making  a 
certificate,  etc. 

• Allow  the  student  to  attempt  something  new  in  private  before  doing  it  in  front  of  others. 

These  strategies  taken  from:  McCarney,  S.B.,  Wunderlich,  K.C.,  & Bauer,  A.M.  (1994).  The  teacher's  resource  guide.  Columbia,  MO: 
Hawthorne  Educational  Services,  Inc. 
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Teaching  Strategies  for  Learners  with  Disabilities 


Family  Involvement 

• Send  parents  and  families  of  students  with  disabilities  an  introductory  welcome  letter  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  school  year.  Introduce  yourself,  provide  a brief  background  of  your  experience  and 
describe  your  program,  your  goals  for  your  students,  and  your  contact  information  at  the  school. 

• Along  with  an  introductory  letter  or  at  another  time  of  the  year,  conduct  a parent  survey  (see  Quick 
Reference  Section  for  sample  parent  survey).  Use  results  from  survey  to  improve  communication 
with  and  involvement  of  families  and  parents. 

• Hold  parent/teacher/student  conferences  at  times  that  are  convenient  for  parents/guardians. 

• Send  weekly  or  bi-weekly  reports  home  to  parents/guardians,  remarking  on  individual  student’s 
performance  and  behavior. 

• Inform  parents/guardians  of  student’s  achievements  and  accomplishments  by  sending  a note 
home,  making  a phone  call,  etc.,  to  offset  communications  between  families  and  schools  that  are 
often  perceived  negatively. 

• Involve  parents/guardians  in  your  classroom,  if  appropriate,  as  tutors,  volunteers,  speakers,  and/ 
or  mentors  to  students. 

• Participation  and  involvement  by  family  members  varies,  and  it  should  never  be  assumed  that  an 
individual  does  not  want  to  be  involved.  Individuals  should  be  continually  invited  to  collaborate. 

• Try  to  identify  what  factors  may  be  interfering  with  family  and/or  parent  participation,  and  optimize 
the  collaborative  effort  by  addressing  the  issues  that  impact  their  participation. 

• Be  aware  of  heightened  cultural  diversity  and  the  impact  that  multicultural  issues  can  have  upon 
communication  and  interaction  styles.  Try  to  locate  translators  if  possible. 

• Ask  individual  families  how  they  like  to  be  contacted  and  identify  the  best  time  and  place  to 
contact  them. 

• Create  opportunities  for  families  to  witness  the  learner’s  success  by  sharing  videos,  photographs, 
or  visits. 

• When  talking  with  parents/guardians  and  families,  minimize  the  use  of  intimidating  and  technical 
language.  Always  insure  that  the  primary  language  of  the  family  is  used  in  communication  efforts. 
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Teaching  Strategies  for  Learners  with  Disabilities 

Student- Focused  Planning  and  Development 

• Organize  instruction  to  include  student-focused  planning  activities,  such  as  teaching  self- 
determination  skills.  Self-determination  refers  to  providing  students  with  the  opportunities  and 
skills  to  take  charge  of  their  own  lives  and  decisions.  See  the  Appendices  for  samples  of  self- 
determination  training  and  information. 

• Instruct  all  students,  including  learners  with  disabilities,  on  self-management  skills. 

• Provide  students  with  choices  (i.e.,  work  experience,  classroom  jobs),  and  ask  learners  to  reflect 
upon  those  choices  by  evaluating  positive  and  negative  points  about  the  choices  that  were  made. 

• Encourage  learners  to  communicate  about  their  disabilities  and  the  potential  impact  they  may 
have  upon  successfully  completing  a job,  assignment,  or  test. 

• Teach  learners  to  advocate  for  themselves.  Practice  appropriate  responses  to  situations  and 
comments  with  which  they  disagree. 

• Identify  behaviors  and/or  skills  for  a learner  that  could  be  enhanced  by  using  self-management 
techniques. 

• Have  learners  evaluate  job  positions  described  in  classified  ads  or  observed  during  a field  trip  with 
respect  to  the  skills  that  would  be  needed  to  be  successful  on  the  job.  Have  them  evaluate 
personal  characteristics  that  would  contribute  to  or  interfere  with  their  success  in  the  job,  and 
reasonable  accommodations  they  might  need  to  be  successful  on  the  job. 

• Use  picture  instructions  (photographs  or  drawings),  video  modeling,  or  audiotape  instructions  to 
help  learners  gain  self-instruction  skills. 

• Provide  many  opportunities  for  students  to  make  choices  and  to  learn  the  positive  and/or  negative 
consequences  of  those  choices. 

• Use  strategies  for  learners  to  select  work  and  classroom  experiences  based  upon  some  degree  of 
informed  choice  or  preference,  later  evaluating  their  selection  before  choosing  the  next. 

• Insure  success  by  presenting  written  material  and  assignments  at  students’  reading  and  math 
levels. 

• See  http://www.nichcv.org/pubs/bibliog/bibl2.htm  for  the  National  Information  Center  for  Children 
and  Youth  with  Disabilities  (NICHCY)  for  a bibliography  containing  learning  strategies  for  students 
with  learning  disabilities. 
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Teaching  Strategies  for  Learners  with  Disabilities 

Career  Pathways 


• Help  elementary  school  learners  learn  about  a wide  range  of  occupations  and  teach  them  vocabulary 
that  is  essential  to  understanding  the  work  world,  such  as  paycheck,  taxes,  safety  rules,  job 
interview,  layoff,  raise,  and  license. 

• Have  middle  school  learners  interview  adults  who  are  employed  in  certain  jobs.  Have  learners 
discuss  specific  occupational  goals  with  parents,  teachers,  and  other  trusted  adults. 

• Teach  middle  school  learners  about  job  possibilities  by  allowing  them  to  “shadow”  existing  workers 
and  by  discussing  work  and  life  with  adult  mentors. 

• Share  with  high  school  learners  the  viability  of  career  and  technical  education  courses,  such  as 
agribusiness,  health  occupations,  business  and  marketing,  construction  trades,  culinary  arts, 
child  care,  and  welding. 

• Encourage  career  awareness  and  exploration  activities  in  your  classroom,  as  this  will  help  expose 
youth  to  the  world  of  work  and  to  different  occupational  roles. 

• Help  students  explore  different  jobs  and  careers  in  order  to  select  a career  that  is  consistent  with 
their  interests  and  talents. 

• Collaborate  with  your  school  counselor  to  borrow  information  from  his/her  career  resource  library, 
or  invite  your  counselor  to  speak  to  your  students  about  career  choices  and  options. 

• Provide  the  tools,  resources,  and  guidance  needed  by  students  to  decide  what  career  clusters  and 
career  areas  parallel  their  personal  interests  and  attributes. 

• Incorporate  career  and  employability  information  in  various  academic  lessons:  social  studies, 
mathematics,  science,  reading,  and  life  skills. 

• Plan  and  teach  in  interdisciplinary  teams  to  show  the  connections  between  subjects  and  to  integrate 
academic  lessons  with  lessons  learned  in  the  workplace. 

• Encourage  students  to  experience  the  workplace  environment  first-hand  through  volunteer  work, 
internships,  and  paid  work  experiences. 

• Guide  and  coach  learners  to  learn  independently  through  project-  and  problem-based  curricula. 

• Consider  asking  workplace  personnel  to  help  teach  courses  in  school  and/or  to  assist  in  planning 
relevant  lessons  and  courses. 

• Ensure  that  student  progress  is  evaluated  both  by  what  students  know  and  what  they  are  able  to  do. 
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Teaching  Strategies  for  Learners  with  Disabilities 

Applied  Learning 

• Applied  learning,  also  referred  to  as  “contextual  learning,"  is  defined  as  learning  that  occurs  in 
close  relationship  with  actual  experience. 

• Insure  that  all  learners,  including  learners  with  disabilities,  understand  the  process  of  applied 
learning  and  what  is  required  of  them. 

Review,  on  a daily  basis,  those  abstract  concepts  that  have  been  previously  introduced.  Introduce 
new  abstract  concepts  only  after  the  student  has  mastery  of  those  previously  presented. 

Consider  the  following  roles  and  actions  of  both  student  and  teacher  as  they  relate  to  applied 
learning  opportunities. 


Teacher 


• Provides  a learning  environment 
that  promotes  self-regulated 
learning. 

• Creates  opportunities  for  self- 
directed  activities,  collaborative 
work,  and  sharing  of  knowledge. 

• Guides  the  student  in  learning  how 
to  learn. 

• Serves  as  facilitator  and  guide. 

• Models,  mediates,  and  coaches, 
adjusting  the  level  of  support  to 
the  student’s  needs. 

• Helps  the  student  link  new  infor- 
mation to  prior  knowledge. 

• Helps  the  student  refine  problem- 
solving strategies. 

• Actively  listens,  questions,  pro- 
vides feedback,  and  helps  the 
student  refocus  when  needed. 


Student 


• Takes  charge  of  own  learning. 

• Defines  learning  goals  and  problems 
that  are  personally  meaningful. 

• Derives  motivation  from 
meaningfulness  of  the  goals, 
investment  in  the  process,  and 
engagement  in  learning. 

• Considers  options  and  selects  primary 
and  alternate  strategies  for  achieving 
goals. 

• Is  aware  of  and  monitors  own  thinking 
processes  and  continually  develops 
and  refines  learning  and  problem- 
solving strategies. 

• Produces  (as  opposed  to  reproducing) 
meaning  or  knowledge  and  applies 
and  transfers  knowledge  to  solve 
problems  creatively. 

• Uses  reflective  thinking  as  a means  of 
refining  cognitive  approaches  and 
transferring  knowledge. 

• Participates  in  developing  and  using 
assessments  to  evaluate  own 
progress. 


Taken  from:  Contextual  teaching  and  learning:  Preparing  teachers  to  enhance  student  success  in  and  beyond  school  (1998). 
Columbus,  Ohio:  The  Ohio  State  University  College  of  Education. 
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Teaching  Strategies  for  Learners  with  Disabilities 


General  Teaching  Strategies 

Accommodation  Strategies  for  Teachers: 

• Discuss  with  students  their  needs  and  ideas  for  accommodations. 

• Select  materials  early  so  that  they  can  be  procured  in  appropriate  formats  in  a timely  manner. 

• Use  materials  that  are  available  in  electronic  format. 

• Find  alternative  methods  of  administering  tests  and  testing  comprehension  of  a subject. 

• Use  the  special  education  services  available  to  your  school  and/or  district. 

Interpersonal  Interaction  Strategies: 

• Treat  students  with  disabilities  with  the  same  respect  and  consideration  that  you  do  others. 

• Ask  a person  with  a disability  if  he/she  needs  special  help  before  assisting  him/her.  Avoid  making 
assumptions. 

• Talk  directly  to  the  student  with  a disability,  not  through  the  person’s  assistant  or  companion. 

• Avoid  negative  descriptions  of  a person’s  disability  and  always  use  person-first  language. 

• If  you  have  concerns  about  a student’s  performance,  mention  it.  He/she  may  not  know  he/she  is 
doing  something  incorrectly. 

• If  you  are  feeing  uncomfortable  about  a situation,  let  the  student  with  a disability  know.  Ask  for 
advice  for  solving  the  problem. 

• If  a person  appears  to  be  having  difficulty  at  a task,  he/she  probably  is.  Ask  if,  and  how,  you  may 
help.  Provide  assistance  only  if  requested. 

• Be  aware  of  and  adjust  to  environmental  factors  that  may  affect  the  student’s  performance. 
Examples  are  air  conditioning  noise,  lighting,  and  fumes. 

Specific  Disability  Strategies: 

• When  interacting  with  a student  with  a visual  impairment,  be  descriptive.  For  example,  instead  of 
saying,  “The  computer  is  over  there,”  say  “The  computer  is  about  three  feet  to  your  left.” 

• When  guiding  a person  with  a visual  impairment,  offer  your  arm  rather  than  grabbing  or  pushing 
him/her. 

• Always  ask  permission  before  you  interact  with  a student’s  guide  or  service  dog. 

• Read  instructions  for  the  benefit  of  students  with  specific  learning  disabilities. 
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• Try  sitting  or  crouching  to  the  appropriate  visual  height  to  interact  with  a student  who  uses  a 
wheelchair.  Remember  that  a person’s  wheelchair  is  an  extension  of  his/her  body,  not  a footrest. 

• Be  aware  of  where  you  set  items.  Make  sure  they  can  be  reached  from  a wheelchair. 

• Listen  carefully  and  ask  a student  with  a speech  impairment  to  repeat  what  s/he  has  said  if  you 
don’t  understand. 

• Face  a student  with  a hearing  impairment  and  speak  clearly  when  you  talk  so  s/he  can  see  your 
lips.  Don’t  over-enunciate  as  this  can  make  it  more  difficult  for  him/her  to  read  your  lips. 

Lab/Classroom /Staff /Volunteer  Strategies: 

• Train  science  and  computer  lab  staff  in  the  use  of  adaptive  technology  for  students  with  disabilities. 

• Make  sure  everyone  is  aware  of  policies  and  procedures  for  providing  accommodations  to  students 
with  disabilities. 

• Make  sure  someone  is  knowledgeable  of  organizations,  such  as  federally-funded  talking  books 
and  Braille  libraries,  that  provide  services  to  students  with  disabilities. 

General  Teaching  Strategies  taken  from:  University  of  Washington,  DO-IT  (Disabilities,  Opportunities,  Internetworking,  & Technology). 

Available  at:  http://www.washington.edu/doit/MathSci/general.html. 


National  Information  Center  for  Children  and  Youth  with  Disabilities  (NICHCY)  Bibliographies  are  published 
several  times  a year  in  response  to  questions  from  individuals  and  organizations  that  contact  the 
Clearinghouse.  In  additional,  NICHCY  disseminates  other  materials  and  can  respond  to  individual  requests 
for  information.  For  further  information  and  assistance,  or  to  receive  a NICHCY  Publication  Catalog, 
contact  NICHCY,  P.O.  Box  1492,  Washington,  DC  20013.  Telephone:  (800)  695-0285  or  (202)  884-8200. 
Visit  the  website  http://www.nichcv.org  or  e-mail  nichcv@aed.org. 

NICHCY  information  is  copyright  free,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  Please  credit  NICHCY  on  copies. 
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Transition  and  the  IEP: 
A Paradiam  Shift 
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A Transition  Goal  that  specifies 
a process  but  not  an  outcome 
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INTERNET  RESOURCES 
for  Including  Individuals  with  Disabilities  in  ETC 


Goal  #1:  Each  and  every  student  is  involved  in  a 
comprehensive  career  development  system  that  includes 
continuous  awareness  and  exploration  activities,  K-16. 


<f  Career  guidance  and  development  is  provided  to  all  students  and 
in  every  classroom. 

<f  Career  guidance  and  development  is  addressed  in  all  school 
improvement  plans  for  all  participating  schools. 

Every  student  will  develop  an  individualized  career  plan  (ICP)  by 
grade  9 based  on  a career  interest  inventory  and  career 
assessment. 

Professional  development  related  to  career  guidance  and 
development  is  provided  to  school  counselors  and  all  relevant 
stakeholders. 

if  Every  student  develops  a career  portfolio  and  leaves  high  school 
with  a well-formed  career  plan. 

X All  relevant  stakeholders  including  parents,  teachers,  counselors 
and  students  are  provided  labor  market  information  and 
information  on  non-traditional  careers. 


The  American  Association  for  Higher  Education  (AAHE)  envisions  a higher  education 
enterprise  that  helps  all  Americans  achieve  the  deep,  lifelong  learning  they  need  to  grow  as 
individuals,  participate  in  the  democratic  process,  and  succeed  in  a global  economy. 
http://www.aahe.org 

Baltimore  County  CareerNet:  More  Career  Development  and  Job  Listings.  Over  23 
links  are  listed  that  provide  career  exploration  and  development  for  individuals  with 
disabilities.  Some  of  the  links  include  career  assessment,  job  banks  (state  and  national), 
online  career  center,  career  choices,  employment  resources  for  persons  with  disabilities,  and 
an  employment  search  readiness  inventory,  http://www.bc-works.com 

Career  Consulting  Corner.  For  teachers,  counselors  and  learners,  there  are  a variety  of 
instructional  packages,  career  assessment  inventories  as  well  as  numerous  career  products 
on  the  subject  of  interviewing,  resume  writing,  and  business.  There  are  over  350  career 
products  in  the  directory,  http://www.careercc.com 

Career  Counseling.  General  overview  of  basic  steps  all  learners  can  take  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  participation  in  deciding  their  career  paths. 

http://www.colleaeview.com/career/career  planninq/skills  tools/career  assess.html 

Career  Planning.  Welcome  to  the  guided  tour  of  Planning  a Career.  On  this  tour,  you  can 
find  out  how  to  choose  a career  and  how  to  reach  your  career  goal.  You  can  also  pick  up 
useful  tips  on  job  hunting,  resume  writing,  and  job  interviewing  techniques. 
http://mappinq-vour-future.org/planninq/ 
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The  Career  Planning/Competency  Model  encourages  individuals  to  explore  and  gather 
information  which  enables  them  to  synthesize,  gain  competencies,  make  decisions,  set  goals 
and  take  action,  http://www.bqsu.edu/offices/sa/career/process/ 

The  Career  Services  Kiva.  A professional  gathering  place  for  college  career  counselors 
that  provides  information  on  career  options,  career  awareness,  and  career  development  to 
assist  students  they  are  serving,  http://www.careerserviceskiva.com 

The  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers.  CCSSO  offers  suggestions  and  guidelines  for 
including  students  with  disabilities  into  School-to-Work  systems  and  how  to  help  ensure  that 
all  students  experience  success,  http://www.ccsso.org/vouthprp.html 

Disability  and  the  Workplace.  Catherwood  Library  from  Cornell  University  compiled  this 
comprehensive  list  of  resources  for  all  parties  assisting  learners  with  disabilities  in  the 
workplace.  http://www.ilr.cornell.edu/librarv/reference/quides/DW  Primer/default.html 

Ensuring  Access,  Equity  and  Quality  for  Students  with  Disabilities  in  School-to- 
Work  Systems  - A Guide  to  Federal  Law  Policy.  This  guide  is  designed  to  support  state 
and  local  administrators  in  being  more  knowledgeable  of  their  legal  responsibilities  relating  to 
school-to-work.  It  seeks  to  merge  equity  and  quality  in  school-to-work  systems  nationwide. 
This  document  includes  an  examination  of  the  five  key  federal  laws  relevant  to  its  topic,  as 
well  as  definitions  of  "quality"  and  "equity"  as  they  pertain  to  school-to-work. 
http://www.ideapractices.orq/IDEAresources/resources.asp 

The  ERIC/CASS  Virtual  Library  is  an  on-line  collection  of  full-text  materials  developed  in 
order  to  provide  access  to  relevant  research  and  materials  on  current  topics  of  interest.  It  is 
intended  as  a resource  for  anyone  concerned  about  education  issues:  educators, 
administrators,  parents,  students,  and  community  members. 
http://ericcass.uncq.edu  :80/virtuallib/newlibhome.html 

Family  and  Work  Institute.  Questions  regarding  parenting,  school-to-work,  transitioning, 
and  other  pertinent  arenas  are  answered  through  this  site. 
http://www.familiesandwork.org/index.html 

Family  Foundation  provides  comprehensive  information  on  the  state  of  the  labor  market 
and  nontraditional  careers.  This  website  also  elaborates  on  school-to-work  issues  and 
legislation,  http://www.familyfoundation.org/education/school  work.html 

Glossary  of  School-to-Work.  This  site  lists  a comprehensive  glossary  of  School-to-Work 
terms  and  definitions. 

http://www.lausd.kl2.ca.us/lausd/offices/dace/resources/schoolwork/qlossarv.html 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  ETC.  This  Homepage  is  made  available  to  the 
community  to  disseminate  information  on  the  state  initiative  of  Education-to-Careers  (School- 
to-Work).  Information  on  this  page  changes  frequently  and  includes  links  requested  by  those 
in  the  Education-to-Careers  field,  http://www.isbe.state.il.us/etc/ 

Individualized  Career  Plans.  This  site  offers  background  information  and  a definition  of 
ICP,  career  planning  strategies,  contents  of  an  ICP,  and  references. 
http://ncrve.berkelev.edu/BRIEFS/Brief71.html 

Institute  for  Women  In  Trades,  Technology  & Science.  IWITTS  is  dedicated  to 
integrating  women  into  nontraditional  careers  by  providing  training,  technical  assistance,  and 
publications  to  educational  systems  and  employers,  http://www.iwitts.com/ 
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The  International  Career  Development  Library  (ICDL)  is  a free,  online  collection  of 
full-text  resources  for  counselors,  educators,  workforce  development  personnel,  and  others 
providing  career  development  services,  http://icdl.uncq.edu 

Jewish  Family  & Career  Services  (JF&CS)  is  responsible  for  a career  development  and 
placement  program  providing  vocational  counseling  and  placement,  supported  employment 
and  disability  awareness  training  to  the  community,  http://www.ifcs-atlanta.org/ddserv 

National  Child  Care  Information  Center.  The  National  Child  Care  Information  Center 
(NCCIC)  has  been  established  to  complement,  enhance  and  promote  child  care  linkages  and 
to  serve  as  a mechanism  for  supporting  quality,  comprehensive  services  for  children  and 
families,  http://ericps.ed.uiuc.edu/nccic/ 

National  Early  Childhood  Technical  Assistance  System  (NECTAS).  NECTAS  is  a 
national  technical  assistance  consortium  working  to  support  states,  jurisdictions,  and  others 
to  improve  services  and  results  for  young  children  with  disabilities  and  their  families. 
http://www.nectas.unc.edu/ 

The  New  York  Institute  for  Special  Education  (NYISE)  is  a private,  nonprofit, 
nonsectarian  educational  facility  that  provides  quality  programs  for  children  who  are  blind  or 
have  visual  disabilities,  have  emotional  and  learning  disabilities  and  preschoolers  who  have  a 
developmental  delay.  The  NYISE  Jobnet  (Job  Opportunities  for  the  Blind)  programs,  in 
conjunction  with  the  guidance  and  career  department,  offers  students  a unique  curriculum 
designed  to  meet  their  individual  needs,  http://www.nvise.org 

Professional  Development:  Child,  Youth,  and  Families  Education  and  Research 
Network.  CYFERnet  displays  an  astounding  compilation  of  professional  development 
information.  A sampling  of  topics  includes  professional  organizations;  electronic  mail  groups 
and  electronic  newsletters,  journals,  skills  and  knowledge  bases;  professional  collaboration; 
professional  assessments;  and  program  management.  A must-see  for  all  stakeholders  in  ETC 
partnerships!  http://www.cyfernet.org/prof.html 

Quintessential  Careers.  A career  and  job-hunting  resource  guide  where  job-seekers  have 
tools  needed  to  locate  a successful  career,  college,  or  to  do  a job  search.  Many  links, 
including  career  resources,  general  job  sites,  job/career  bookstore,  industry-specific  jobs,  and 
numerous  resources,  are  provided,  http://www.quintcareers.com 

ResumeNet.  National  and  international  links  to  information  and  career  options  in 
education,  civil  engineering  and  public  works,  environment,  fashion,  non-traditional  careers 
for  girls/women,  and  multimedia,  just  to  name  a few.  Many  links  to  enhance  career 
awareness  and  focus!  http://www.resumenet.com/other.html 

School-to-Work.  This  bulletin  presents  strategies  that  school-to-work  practitioners  can 
employ  to  implement  comprehensive  and  effective  career  development  programs.  The 
bulletin  also  lists  organizations  and  other  resources  that  provide  additional  information  on 
career  development  programs  and  strategies,  http://www.stw.ed.qov/factsht/cardevt.htm 

Steps  to  Career/Life  Planning  Success.  A user-friendly  site  to  guide  students  through 
the  process  of  assessing  their  personality,  strengths,  and  positions  suited  to  them. 
http://www.adm.uwaterloo.ca/infocecs/CRC/manual-home.html 

Untangling  the  Web  for  Disability  Information.  An  excellent  resource  for  all  types  of 
disabilities  and  subjects,  http://www.icdi.wvu.edu/others.htm 
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G0AL#2:  Each  and  every  student  receives  instruction  based 
on  curriculum  that  integrates  academic  content  and  workplace 
skills  and  supports  rigorous  standards. 


X Curriculum  and  instruction  stressing  rigorous  academic  achievement 
is  aligned  to  the  Illinois  Learning  Standards  and  includes  "real  world" 
applications. 

X Professional  development  is  available  to  education  stakeholders 
regarding  new  learning  theories,  innovative  instruction,  teaching 
workplace  skills,  meeting  the  needs  of  all  learners,  and  integrating 
curriculum. 

S Curriculum  and  instruction  includes  workplace  skills  integrated  into 
academic  content  and  appropriately  assessed. 

^ Occupational  Skill  Standards  are  integrated  into  career  and  technical 
curriculum  where  appropriate. 


The  American  Association  for  Higher  Education  (AAHE)  envisions  a higher  education 
enterprise  that  helps  all  Americans  achieve  the  deep,  lifelong  learning  they  need  to  grow  as 
individuals,  participate  in  the  democratic  process,  and  succeed  in  a global  economy.  This  site 
includes  a section  on  assessment  tools  and  links,  along  with  a section  on  frequently  asked 
questions,  http://www.aahe.org 


Coordination  with  School-to-Work  Programs.  A model  of  how  to  coordinate  all  aspects 
of  school-to-work  programs  between  school  and  community.  Assessment  of  current 
vocational  and  school-to-work  programs,  standards,  work-based  learning,  school-based 
learning,  planning  and  development,  inclusion  of  all  learners  and  other  arenas  are  explored. 
http://www.ed.aov/CommInvite/stw.html 


Disability  and  the  Workplace.  Catherwood  Library  from  Cornell  University  compiled  this 
comprehensive  list  of  resources  for  all  parties  assisting  learners  with  disabilities  in  the 
workplace.  http://www.ilr.cornell.edu/librarv/reference/guides/DW  Primer/default.html 

Ensuring  Access,  Equity  and  Quality  for  Students  with  Disabilities  in  School-to- 
Work  Systems  - A Guide  to  Federal  Law  Policy.  This  guide  is  designed  to  support  state 
and  local  administrators  in  being  more  knowledgeable  of  their  legal  responsibilities  relating  to 
school-to-work.  It  seeks  to  merge  equity  and  quality  in  school-to-work  systems  nationwide. 
This  document  includes  an  examination  of  the  five  key  federal  laws  relevant  to  its  topic,  as 
well  as  definitions  of  "quality"  and  "equity"  as  they  pertain  to  school-to-work. 
http://www.ideapractices.org/IDEAresources/resources.asp 


The  ERIC/CASS  Virtual  Library  is  an  on-line  collection  of  full-text  materials  developed  in 
order  to  provide  access  to  relevant  research  and  materials  on  current  topics  of  interest.  It  is 
intended  as  a resource  for  anyone  concerned  about  education  issues:  educators, 
administrators,  parents,  students,  and  community  members. 
http://ericcass.unco.edu:80/virtuallib/newlibhome.html 

Glossary  of  School-to-Work.  This  site  lists  a comprehensive  glossary  of  School-to-Work 
terms  and  definitions. 

http://www.lausd.kl2.ca.us/lausd/offices/dace/resources/schoolwork/glossarv.html 
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Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  ETC.  This  Homepage  is  made  available  to  the 
community  to  disseminate  information  on  the  state  initiative  of  Education-to-Careers  (School- 
to-Work).  Information  on  this  page  changes  frequently  and  includes  links  requested  by  those 
in  the  Education-to-Careers  field,  http : //www . i sbe . state . i I . us/etc/ 

Issues  Associated  with  the  Design  and  Delivery  of  On-Line  Instruction.  This  is  the 
third  in  a series  of  three  articles  on  the  development  and  delivery  of  instruction  on-line  via 
the  Internet  and  the  World  Wide  Web.  The  focus  of  this  article  is  on  the  issues  and  policy 
concerns  that  are  emerging  as  K-12  schools  and  postsecondary  institutions  place  instruction 
on-line,  http://busbov.sped.ukans.edu/~emeyen/elmtree/paper3/paper3.htm 

The  National  Skill  Standards  Board  is  building  a voluntary  national  system  of  skill 
standards,  assessment,  and  certification  that  enhances  an  individual's  ability  to  compete 
effectively  in  a global  economy,  http://www.nssb.org 

The  New  York  Institute  for  Special  Education  (NYISE)  is  a private,  nonprofit, 
nonsectarian  educational  facility  that  provides  quality  programs  for  children  who  are  blind  or 
have  visual  disabilities,  have  emotional  arid  learning  disabilities  and  preschoolers  who  have  a 
developmental  delay.  The  NYISE  Jobnet  (Job  Opportunities  for  the  Blind)  programs,  in 
conjunction  with  the  guidance  and  career  department,  offers  students  a unique  curriculum 
designed  to  meet  their  individual  needs,  http://www.nyise.org 

Part  II  --  Guidance  for  Reviewers  for  Reviewing  Comprehensive  Plans  Developed 
Under  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act.  This  site  allows  viewers  to  understand 
State  ideas,  goals,  and  objectives  for  enabling  all  learners  to  reach  challenging  academic 
standards.  Ideas  and  suggestions  are  given  to  educators,  employers,  parents,  and  other 
community  members  regarding  ways  to  assist  learners  in  reaching  these  goals. 
http://www.ed.gov/G2K/guide/guide-2.html 

Professional  Development:  Child,  Youth,  and  Families  Education  and  Research 
Network.  An  astounding  compilation  of  professional  development  information.  A sampling 
of  topics  includes  professional  organizations;  electronic  mail  groups  and  electronic 
newsletters,  journals,  skills  and  knowledge  bases;  professional  collaboration;  professional 
assessments;  and  program  management.  A must-see  for  all  stakeholders  in  ETC 
partnerships!  http://www.cvfernet.org/prof.html 

Professional  Development:  Mentoring  New  Teachers.  This  book  is  intended  as  1)  a 
self-instruction,  how-to  workbook  for  a current  or  prospective  mentors,  2)  a sourcebook  for 
participants  in  (and  leaders  of)  mentor  training  programs,  3)  a supplementary  text  for  a 
seminar  or  graduate-level  course  in  educational  leadership,  and  4)  a practical  resource  guide 
for  school  district  administrators._ 

http://www.ideapractices.org/IDEAresources/depotitem.asp?ResourceId=167 

School-to-Work.  This  bulletin  presents  strategies  that  school-to-work  practitioners  can 
employ  to  implement  comprehensive  and  effective  career  development  programs.  The 
bulletin  also  lists  organizations  and  other  resources  that  provide  additional  information  on 
career  development  programs  and  strategies,  http://www.stw.ed.gov/factsht/cardevt.htm 

School-to-Work  Fact  Sheets.  These  on-line  School-to-work  Fact  Sheets  are  designed  to 
communicate  strategies  for  serving  all  youth,  especially  youth  with  disabilities,  in  school-to- 
work  programs.  The  school-to-work  transition  information  and  resources  included  here  are 
for  educators,  employers,  parents,  youth  with  disabilities,  and  others  who  work  and  live  with 
youth  with  disabilities,  http://www.dssc.org/nta/textonlv/stwfct  t.htm 
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The  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act:  What  Every  Parent  Should  Know.  Parents 
are  given  information  on  STWOA  and  how  they  can  help  their  children  achieve  success  in  the 
school-to-work  environment,  http://www.pacer.org/tatra/school  to  work.htm 

Untangling  the  Web  for  Disability  Information.  An  excellent  resource  for  all  types  of 
disabilities  and  subjects,  http://www.icdi.wvu.edu/others.htm 

What  is  School-to-Work  in  North  Carolina?  Welcome  to  an  overview  from  North 
Carolina  on  their  school-to-work  systems.  This  site  lists  school-based  learning,  work-based 
learning,  and  connecting  activities  as  the  success  to  their  programs,  and  provides  many 
related  links,  http://www.iobreadv.state.nc.us/ 
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G0AL#3:  Each  and  every  student  is  assisted  in  making  smooth 
transitions  between  levels  of  education  and  into  employment. 


S A process  is  in  place  for  the  transfer  of  information  including  individual 
student  portfolios  and  individual  career  plans  (ICP's). 

High  schools  and  community  colleges  within  the  partnership  are 
working  collaboratively  and  are  implementing  specific  program 
articulation  agreements. 

y Follow-up  studies  are  conducted  to  assess  the  success  of  transition 
services  between  levels  of  education  and  into  the  workforce. 


Agencies  and  Resources  from  Iowa.  See  how  Iowa  is  working  together  to  provide  their 
students  the  best  school-to-work  programs  within  their  resources. 
http://www.state.ia.us/rnain/addressbooks/index.html 

Disability  and  the  Workplace.  Catherwood  Library  from  Cornell  University  compiled  this 
comprehensive  list  of  resources  for  all  parties  assisting  learners  with  disabilities  in  the 
workplace.  http://www.ilr.cornell.edu/librarv/reference/quides/DW  Primer/default.html 

Educational  Weekly:  An  On-Line  magazine  for  Educators.  Topics  of  interest  and 
current  events  change  on  a weekly  basis.  A good  source  of  information  for  anyone  involved 
in  education,  http://www.edweek.org 

Ensuring  Access,  Equity  and  Quality  for  Students  with  Disabilities  in  School-to- 
Work  Systems  - A Guide  to  Federal  Law  Policy.  This  guide  is  designed  to  support  state 
and  local  administrators  in  being  more  knowledgeable  of  their  legal  responsibilities  relating  to 
school-to-work.  It  seeks  to  merge  equity  and  quality  in  school-to-work  systems  nationwide. 
This  document  includes  an  examination  of  the  five  key  federal  laws  relevant  to  its  topic,  as 
well  as  definitions  of  "quality"  and  "equity"  as  they  pertain  to  school-to-work. 
http://www.ideapractices.org/IDEAresources/resources.asp 

ERIC  (Educational  Resources  Information  Center)  Clearinghouse  on  Assessment 
and  Evaluation.  An  effective  resource  designated  to  help  educators,  community  members, 
administrators,  parents,  and  others  choose  and  understand  assessment  tools. 
http://ericae.net 

The  ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Disabilities  and  Gifted  Education  (ERIC  EC).  This  site 
discusses  strategies  that  support  the  successful  transition  from  school-to-work  for  students 
with  disabilities,  http://ericec.org/fag/sch2wrk.htm 

The  ERIC/CASS  Virtual  Library  is  an  on-line  collection  of  full-text  materials  developed  in 
order  to  provide  access  to  relevant  research  and  materials  on  current  topics  of  interest.  It  is 
intended  as  a resource  for  anyone  concerned  about  education  issues:  educators, 
administrators,  parents,  students,  and  community  members. 
http://ericcass.unco.edu:80/virtuallib/newlibhome.html 

Glossary  of  School-to-Work.  This  site  lists  a comprehensive  glossary  of  School-to-Work 
terms  and  definitions. 

http://www.lausd.kl2.ca.us/lausd/offices/dace/resources/schoolwork/qlossarv.html 
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Idaho's  Division  of  Professional  and  Technical  Education.  Useful  links  and  national 
legislative  information  from  the  State  of  Idaho's  Division  of  Professional  and  Technical 
Education.  Their  ideas  may  help  your  school-to-work  program,  http://www.pte.state.id.us 

Illinois  Learning  Standards.  A site  designed  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education 
offering  a comprehensive  look  at  Illinois  Learning  Standards,  http://www.isbe.state.il.us/ils/ 

Illinois  Skill  Standards  Homepage.  The  Illinois  Standards  Homepage,  in  association  with 
the  Illinois  Occupational  Skill  Standards  and  Credentialing  Council,  provides  this  great  site! 
http://www.standards.siu.edu 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  ETC.  This  Homepage  is  made  available  to  the 
community  to  disseminate  information  on  the  state  initiative  of  Education-to-Careers  (School- 
to-Work).  Information  on  this  page  changes  frequently  and  includes  links  requested  by  those 
in  the  Education-to-Careers  field,  http://www.isbe.state.il.us/etc/ 

National  Information  Center  for  Children  and  Youth  with  Disabilities.  NICHCY  is 
the  national  information  and  referral  center  that  provides  information  on  disabilities  and 
disability-related  issues  for  families,  educators,  and  other  professionals.  It's  special  focus  is 
children  and  youth  (birth  to  age  22).  http://www.nichcv.org/ 

The  National  Skill  Standards  Board  is  building  a voluntary  national  system  of  skill 
standards,  assessment,  and  certification  that  enhances  individuals'  abilities  to  compete 
effectively  in  a global  economy,  http://www.nssb.org 

The  New  York  Institute  for  Special  Education  (NYISE)  is  a private,  nonprofit, 
nonsectarian  educational  facility  that  provides  quality  programs  for  children  who  are  blind  or 
have  visual  disabilities,  have  emotional  and  learning  disabilities  and  preschoolers  who  have  a 
developmental  delay.  The  NYISE  Jobnet  (Job  Opportunities  for  the  Blind)  programs,  in 
conjunction  with  the  guidance  and  career  department,  offers  students  a unique  curriculum 
designed  to  meet  their  individual  needs,  http://www.nvise.org 

School-to-Work.  This  bulletin  presents  strategies  that  school-to-work  practitioners  can 
employ  to  implement  comprehensive  and  effective  career  development  programs.  The 
bulletin  also  lists  organizations  and  other  resources  that  provide  additional  information  on 
career  development  programs  and  strategies,  http://www.stw.ed.gov/factsht/cardevt.htm 

School-to-Work  Fact  Sheets.  These  on-line  School-to-Work  Fact  Sheets  are  designed  to 
communicate  strategies  for  serving  all  youth,  especially  youth  with  disabilities,  in  school-to- 
work  programs.  The  school-to-work  transition  information  and  resources  included  here  are 
for  educators,  employers,  parents,  youth  with  disabilities,  and  others  who  work  and  live  with 
youth  with  disabilities,  http://www.dssc.org/nta/html/stw  fact.htm 

Transition:  Frequently  Asked  Questions  and  Answers.  Numerous  questions  and 
answers  about  any  and  every  aspect  of  transitioning  are  showcased  here.  There  are 
assistive  links  to  other  sites  for  additional  information. 
http://web.nvsed.gov/vesid/sped/trans/fagslist.htm 

Untangling  the  Web  for  Disability  Information.  An  excellent  resource  for  all  types  of 
disabilities  and  subjects,  http://www.icdi.wvu.edu/others.htm 

The  World's  Leading  Source  of  Education  News.  This  site  includes  several  links 
providing  information  on  assisting  students  with  disabilities  in  making  smooth  transitions 
between  education  and  employment. 
http://www.educationnews.org/transition  resources.htm 
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G0AL#4  Each  and  every  student  has  access  to  progressive 
community/work-based  learning  opportunities. 


X Every  student  has  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  school 

coordinated  community/work-based  learning  (C/WBL)  experiences 
which  are  progressive  in  nature  and  include  such  experiences  as 
classroom  speakers,  work  site  visits,  job  shadowing,  service 
learning,  internships,  apprenticeships,  etc. 

✓ Employers  and  labor  representatives  are  actively  involved  in 
providing  community/work  based  learning  opportunities  and 
trained  workplace  mentors. 

✓ Professional  development  and  training  regarding  C/WBL  is 
provided  to  educators,  employers,  labor  representatives,  workplace 
mentors  and  other  interested  stakeholders. 


Community-Based  Learning  Experiences  Curriculum.  Basic  Skills  curriculum  is 
designed  for  students  ages  6 through  21  who  are  blind,  deaf-blind,  or  visually  impaired  with 
moderate  to  severe  developmental  disabilities.  http://www. tsbvi.edu/quide/quide6.htm 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children  delivers  a site  that  caters  to  any  questions,  concerns,  or 
issues  involving  students  with  special  needs.  There  are  many  valuable  links  to  other  user- 
friendly  sites  and  resources,  http://www.cec.sped.ora 

Disability  and  the  Workplace.  Catherwood  Library  from  Cornell  University  compiled  this 
comprehensive  list  of  resources  for  all  parties  assisting  learners  with  disabilities  in  the 
workplace.  http://www.ilr.cornell.edu/librarv/reference/quides/DW  Primer/default.html 

Employers  of  Individuals  who  are  Deaf  or  Hard  of  Hearing  and  the  ADA.  The 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing  organized  this  site  and 
many  relevant  resources  for  employers. 
http://209.41.163.85/information/brochures  emplovers.cfm 

Ensuring  Access,  Equity  and  Quality  for  Students  with  Disabilities  in  School-to- 
Work  Systems  - A Guide  to  Federal  Law  Policy.  This  guide  is  designed  to  support  state 
and  local  administrators  in  being  more  knowledgeable  of  their  legal  responsibilities  relating  to 
school-to-work.  It  seeks  to  merge  equity  and  quality  in  school-to-work  systems  nationwide. 
This  document  includes  an  examination  of  the  five  key  federal  laws  relevant  to  its  topic,  as 
well  as  definitions  of  "quality"  and  "equity"  as  they  pertain  to  school-to-work. 
http://www.ideapractices.ora/IDEAresources/resources.asp 

The  ERIC/CASS  Virtual  Library  is  an  on-line  collection  of  full-text  materials  developed  in 
order  to  provide  access  to  relevant  research  and  materials  on  current  topics  of  interest.  It  is 
intended  as  a resource  for  anyone  concerned  about  education  issues:  educators, 
administrators,  parents,  students,  and  community  members. 
http://ericcass.unca.edu:80/virtuallib/newlibhome.html 

Glossary  of  School-to-Work.  This  site  lists  a comprehensive  glossary  of  School-to-Work 
terms  and  definitions. 

http://www.lausd.kl2.ca.us/lausd/offices/dace/resources/schoolwork/alossarv.html 
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Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  ETC.  This  Homepage  is  made  available  to  the 
community  to  disseminate  information  on  the  state  initiative  of  Education-to-Careers  (School- 
to-Work).  Information  on  this  page  changes  frequently  and  includes  links  requested  by  those 
in  the  Education-to-Careers  field,  http://www.isbe.state.il.us/etc/ 

National  Information  Center  for  Children  and  Youth  with  Disabilities.  NICHCY  is 
the  national  information  and  referral  center  that  provides  information  on  disabilities  and 
disability-related  issues  for  families,  educators,  and  other  professionals.  Its  special  focus  is 
children  and  youth  (birth  to  age  22).  http://www.nichcv.org/ 

National  School-to-Work  Office.  Since  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  became 
law,  the  National  School-to-Work  Office,  working  with  state  and  local  partnerships  across  the 
nation,  has  identified  and  refined  eight  core  elements  that  are  essential  to  building  school-to- 
work  systems.  http://www.stw.ed.qov/factsht/BULL1197.HTM 

North  Central  Regional  Educational  Laboratory.  Developing  work-based  learning 
opportunities  is  the  mission  of  this  website  and  of  the  North  Central  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory,  http://www.ncrel.org/sdrs/areas/issues/envrnmnt/stw/sw300.htm 

Professional  Development:  Child,  Youth,  and  Families  Education  and  Research 
Network.  An  astounding  compilation  of  professional  development  information.  A sampling 
of  topics  includes  professional  organizations;  electronic  mail  groups  and  electronic 
newsletters,  journals,  skills  and  knowledge  bases;  professional  collaboration;  professional 
assessments;  and  program  management.  A must-see  for  all  stakeholders  in  ETC 
partnerships!  http://www.cvfernet.org/prof.html 

Professional  Development:  Mentoring  New  Teachers.  This  book  is  intended  as  1.)  a 
self-instruction,  how-to  workbook  for  a serving  or  prospective  mentor;  2)  a sourcebook  for 
participants  in  (and  leaders  of)  mentor  training  programs;  3)  a supplementary  text  for  a 
seminar  or  graduate-level  course  in  educational  leadership;  and  4)  a practical  resource  guide 
for  a school  district's  administrators. 

http://www.ideapractices.org/IDEAresources/depotitem.asp7ResourceId  = 167 

School-to-Work.  This  bulletin  presents  strategies  that  school-to-work  practitioners  can 
employ  to  implement  comprehensive  and  effective  career  development  programs.  The 
bulletin  also  lists  organizations  and  other  resources  that  provide  additional  information  on 
career  development  programs  and  strategies,  http://www.stw.ed.qov/factsht/cardevt.htm 

Technical  Assistance  Center  for  Professional  Development  Partnerships.  The 

Center  is  committed  to  facilitating  and  supporting  the  development  of  collaborative 
partnerships  for  the  preparation  of  educators.  This  web  site  contains  a vast  array  of 
resources  about  organizations  and  publications,  conferences,  web  sites,  and  publications 
related  to  the  professional  development  of  educators,  http://www.dssc.org/pdp/ 

Untangling  the  Web  for  Disability  Information.  An  excellent  resource  for  all  types  of 
disabilities  and  subjects,  http://www.icdi.wvu.edu/others.htm 


Young  Adult  Program  is  a post-secondary  program  in  Michigan  providing  a range  of 
transition  services  to  young  people  with  disabilities,  ages  17  - 26.  The  Mission  is  to  provide 
the  foundation  for  each  student,  through  community  based  learning,  to  achieve  his/her 
potential  in  the  transition  from  school  to  community  participation  and  life  management. 
http://www.remcl2.kl2.mi.us/kresa/YAP/default.htm 
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